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he Financtal Outlook 


By Joun PELL 


Equality 

ast month I discussed the trend toward 
nationalism, symptoms of which have 
multiplied rapidly during recent 
months, I also explained that one of the func- 
tions of a financial observer was to notice and 
comment upon such trends. 

Alongside of nationalism, therefore, it seems 
proper to discuss equality or equalization. There 
is a trend, potential rather than real, toward 
economic equality. Our President epitomized 
this trend in his speech of July 24, when he 
said: “If all of our people have work and fair 
wages and fair profits, they can buy the prod- 
ucts of their neighbors, and business is good. But 
if you take away the wages and the profits of 
half of them, business is only half as good. It 
doesn’t help much if the fortunate half is very 
prosperous—the best way is for everybody to 
be reasonably prosperous.” 

Few will take issue with the President as to 
the desirability of his aim. Only men with dis- 
torted minds desire wealth beyond a certain 
paint and almost none would have it at the ex- 
pense of suffering and hardship. The difficulty 
lies in methods of attaining the goal. It is easy 
enough to take accumulated wealth away from 
the very rich by taxation or confiscation, but it 
is not as easy to redistribute it to others. Wealth 
is not a tangible, measurable commodity. It is 
an intangible, whose value rests almost entirely 
upon the psychology of the community. What 
were assets yesterday may prove to be liabilities 
today. It is particularly true that governments 
can take but can not give. No prosperity based 
on government hand-outs has ever proved real 
and lasting. Wealthy individuals, on the other 
hand, create prosperity for many others by their 
spending and by their capital investments. Ad- 
mittedly unfair as the situation is, wealthy indi- 
viduals have always proved to be a necessary 
part of prosperous communities. 

The New Deal is a magnificent experiment 
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but, remember that before it started, the aver- 
age standard of living in America was higher 
than that of any other country. In some ways 
it looks as though we have a great deal to lose 
and are running a real risk of losing it. 


XN.R. A. 

HE nation has gone back to a wartime basis 
Ti its determination to combat the depres- 
sion. A warrior, General Johnson, leads the 
cohorts in their march against the invisible and 
depressingly illusory foe. I am reminded of 
Sherman’s march to the sea, and I am wonder- 
ing whether or not the results in this case will 
not be very similar to those of the famous Civil 
War campaign. It is an old story that fire de- 
partments often do more damage than the fire 
and it is equally true that marching legions have 
often crippled the communities in their path 
more than a raging battle could have done. 

Mr. Mark Sullivan, in a copyrighted article 
which appeared in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune on July 20, has summarized the situation 
in these words: 


There is a condition in the industrial bill—indus- 
trial control is tabooed in Washington—which oper- 
ates automatically to carry it farther than was first 
contemplated, each new step leading to yet further 
steps not foreseen. 

The original plan about wages was to fix a mini- 
mum and stop there. When the code for the cotton 
industry was adopted a stipulation was added, saying: 
“The existing amounts by which wages in higher-paid 
classes . . . exceed wages in the lowest-paid classes, 
shall be maintained.” That means that if an employee 
had been receiving $5 above a former minimum of, 
say, $8, he must now be paid $5 above the new mini- 
mum of $14. All wages, up to $30 a week, went up 
automatically with the minimum. The result, not 
foreseen, would be an immense raising of the entire 
wage structure as a whole, with new and awkward 
differentials set up. 

At once the mill owners and managers were down 
on Washington by long-distance telephone, airplane, 
in person and through the agents which every indus- 
try feels it necessary to maintain in Washington. 
They said the innovation was too violent to put in 
effect at once. It would disrupt things. They made 
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out a good case. General Johnson, head of Industrial 
Recovery, agreed. He suspended the provision for the 
present. 

Thereupon labor was down on Washington and 
General Johnson’s neck. Not only the labor affected 
but all labor, organized labor. They implied Gen- 
eral Johnson had done something furtive. He had 
suspended a provision that had been in the interest 
of labor. He had taken away something that labor 
had had. So soon—within the space of a few days— 
does an advance of wages become a vested right. 

This is but one of literally hundreds of matters 
put up to Washington. A code forbids more than two 
shifts a day. Eliminating a third shift, where it exists, 
involves laying off some men. Immediately labor is 
again on General Johnson’s neck—it will need to be 
the neck of a Titan. There are charges that the men 
chosen to be laid off were men who belonged to the 
union. There ‘was discrimination against union men. 
The organized labor leaders would insist on a hearing, 
and the hearing must take place before General John- 
son personally. No one else would do, unless it be 
President Roosevelt. 

From the side of industry comes a corresponding 
set of complaints, corresponding demands for hear- 
ings. The oil code operates to the disadvantage of 
the coal industry. Uniform conditions in all coal 
areas will operate to the disadvantage of the South- 
ern West Virginia fields and shift of production away 
from that area will paralyze some of the coal-carrying 
railroads now the most prosperous. So the railroads 
come to Washington. 

Settling of one such question often has the effect 
of merely opening up several new questions more 
intricately refined and complex. It is arising in every 
industry, in every unit within every industry, virtu- 
ally in every shop, store and office. Employees feel 
their wages are being determined at Washington or 
ought to be. Owners and managers feel the fortunes 
of their plants hang in the balance of decisions made 
at Washington, It all converges on Washington as 
through a funnel. 

The condition is unescapable. It works automati- 
cally to increase itself. It will take a Colossus to bear 
the burden and an enormous organization at Washing- 
ton. Nearly every employer and every employee has 
something he would like to have Washington do or 
not do. Expansion has been inherent in the bill from 
the beginning. The industrial recovery bill as re- 
cently as April was a simple measure dealing with one 
matter only. It provided for maximum hours. Then a 
minimum wage was inserted. Then other matters. It 
is now what it is. The end is not yet, decidedly not yet. 
This characteristic of automatically increasing volume 
of decision and regulation piling up in Washington 
must be taken into account in any effort to estimate the 
direction of the program, and where and how it will 
end, 


The Tide 
I AM becoming more and more convinced 
that in economic activity, as in most other 


natural phenomena, there is a tide which rolls 
along, more or less regardless of what men may 
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do or try to do. It appears to me that political 
interference has somewhat the effect which a 
ship has upon the ocean—certain little waves 
in a part of the sea are temporarily thrown off 
their course, but the tide ebbs and flows regard- 
less of the activity of the men on the surface. 

From the middle of 1929 to the middle of 
1932, the tide ebbed constantly and nothing 
that all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
might try to do had any effect whatever. For 
reasons which are probably very simple if you 
could perceive them, the tide changed last sum- 
mer and since then has been flowing, at a slow 
but regular rate. Nobody can change that rate; 
all they can do is to throw a few surface waves 
out of balance. This spring the Administration 
succeeded in throwing the stock market into a 
state of frenzy, the final result of which was a 
panic collapse, accompanied by disastrous losses 
to many greedy individuals. 

Sentiment fluctuates from overbullishness to 
overbearishness, as the waves roll by. Looking 
at the situation with detachment and perspec- 
tive, one is led to conclude that neither extreme 
is the proper attitude at this time. In the issue 
which appeared on July 20, I wrote: 

It seems clear that the Administration is determined 

to keep up the appearance of rising prices because it 
is well known that rising prices stimulate business 
activity. Unfortunately, no government or group can 
ultimately control the price level. Prices eventually 
seek a logical relationship to earnings. It is conceiv- 
able that the present level will eventually be justified, 
but this will at least take time. It would seem, there- 
fore, that stocks will be available at these or better 
levels for some time in the future, and that purchases 
now can not be regarded as anything but an outright 
gamble on a continued flow of Government-inspired 
dope. 
The froth has now been blown off the beer and 
the stock market has settled back to a level not 
too far out of line with the basic up-trend. The 
disaster which people are now predicting will 
not eventuate, at any rate in the near future. 
The improvement in business can not be 
stopped. The fall will witness an encouraging | 
upturn in activity and probably again a burst of 
overenthusiasm from the speculative public. 


Stocks 


oR these reasons, sound industrial equities 
Fen safely be bought. I am leery of invest- 
ment in the utilities because of the increasing 
political pressure to have the Government take 
(Continued on page X) 


Outstanding Books of the Season 


‘Seldom has a book of satire proved so witty, so 


keenly penetrating, and so fair!”’ 
PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER 


ENGLAND, 
THEIR ENGLAND 


by A. G. MACDONNELL 
With a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


“Here is a Scotsman who by his wit, his satire, his 
humor and his admirable prose is bound to delight any 
discriminating reader.'’—NeW YORK TIMES. 


At all Bookstores . . . $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








DOWN EAST 


by Wilbert Snow 


‘*With complete sympathy he can depict a life 
which has great human significance . . . '""—N.Y. 
HERALD TRIBUNE. ‘‘Mr. Snow is a poet whom 
New England ought to know very well indeed 
and be exceedingly grateful for.’*’— John Clair 
Minot in the Boston HERALD. ‘‘The salt of the 
sea is in him."” — William Rose Benét. 


$2.50 at all bookstores or direct 


GOTHAM HOUSE, Inc. 


66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


By Vircinia Barney 





FICTION 
Livingstones. By Derrick Leon. New York: The John 
Day Company, Inc. $2.50. 
A first novel which has had great success in London. 
It is the story of a father, mother and son, whose social 
position in post-War England is guaranteed by their 
wealth. 


Seven by Seven. By Hans Duffy. New York: William 
Morrow and Company. $2.00. 

This witty narrative follows the seven Sextons, an 

aristocratic English family, on their various courses. 


Second Best. By Yeannette Covert Nolan. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. $2.00. 


This is a keen study of the problems of a woman who 
has to stay in her small town instead of taking up a 
theatrical career and marries a man who is not first in 
her affections. 


The Kaiser Goes . . . The Generals Remain. By 
Theodor Plivier. Translated from the German by 
A. W. Wheen. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

That dramatic period in German history—the autumn 

of 1918—is depicted in vivid scenes peopled with re- 

treating soldiers, princes, generals and revolutionary 
agitators. Realism marks its pages. 


Bad Penny. By Samuel Merwin. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company. $1.25. 

The author, believing that “life . . . is anything but 

an orderly arrangement,” decided that a story based on 

coincidences would be like life. And here it is—unusual 
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and adventurous, with scenes in China, France and 
America. 


Great Winds. By Ernest Poole. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Returning after many years of foreign travel to the old 
New Hampshire home of his family, John Blake finds 
his relatives there caught in the same chaos of modern 
times that he has observed to be world-wide. His broad 
outlook, however, leads him to see a brighter civilization 
for the future. 


At the Sign of the Lame Dog. By R. H. Mottram. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 

With faithful realism Mr. Mottram pictures changes in 

the English people and their countryside. He presents 

convincingly the characters in this story, which begins 
at a coaching inn. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Memories of Lenin. By Nadezhda K. Krupskaya. 
New York: International Publishers. $1.50. 
Volume I. Beginning with Lenin’s arrival, when a 
young man, in Moscow in 1893, this book by his wife 
gives an account of his activity among workers, his 
exile in Siberia and his editing revolutionary papers. 


/ 
Volume II. 1907-1917. This volume takes up Lenin's 
years in Europe after the revolutionary attempt of 
1905, his preparing the Bolshevik Party for the second 
revolution, his arrival in Russia in 1917 and his work of 
the October Revolution. 


(Continued on page X1) 
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London Fog—the Silver Lining 


By CoGnosco 


The World Economic Conference in Retrospect 


A CLARIDGE’s they do things in the 


grand manner. One pauses for a 


moment at the entrance to the restau- 


rant and surveys continental society and 
diplomacy. The spirit of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim pervades the place. Mag- 
nificently gowned women and correctly 
attired men converse in modulated un- 
dertones. Soft music mingles with soft 
voices. Toselli’s Serenade comes to an 
end. The orchestra leader pauses and 
with raised baton expectantly surveys 
the diners, then turns abruptly to his 
musicians and, with a swift sweep of 
his arms, embarks upon that old refrain, 
Silver Threads Among the Gold. As 
a man, the American Delegation is on 
its feet. Senator Pittman is wreathed in 
smiles, and, taking a silk American flag 
from his pocket, he waves it to the 
rhythm of the music. Polite applause 
from the guests, and the nightly exer- 
cise known as “The American Ritual” 


is over, 


Even as one may find in tons of pitch 
a fraction of a grain of radium, so can 
one find accomplishment in the World 
Economic Conference. In fact, strange 
as it may seem, the progress of both 
our national and international affairs 
was forwarded by that most amazing 
of conferences. Uncle Sam sails home 
from London with no less than three 
medals pinned to his waistcoat: one 
awarded him for domestic political sa- 
gacity; one awarded for bringing nearer 
to solution the economic problems of 
the world; and the third was bestowed 
by both England and France upon their 
goateed rival for diplomatic astuteness; 
three not inconsiderable victories won 
by the United States, despite the most 
asinine record of diplomatic incompe- 
tency in the annals of international con- 
ferences. One of these medals may be 
credited to Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
his unwavering adherence to a well- 
conceived plan of action; another to 
Cordell Hull for his patient, high- 
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minded and statesmanlike pertinacity 
in refusing to be beguiled by the petty 
sophistries of his own delegation, and 
the shrewd blandishments of the more 
seasoned foreign diplomats. 

The medal for astuteness was won 
by our delegation and its experts, be- 
cause, to paraphrase Wordsworth, “Its 
dizzy turbulence eluded the eye”; in- 
deed, the foreign delegates saw not a 
stupid, egotistical group of small poli- 
ticians and amateur statesmen wran- 
gling among themselves, but a skilfully 
laid smoke screen, behind which master 
minds planned devastating sorties. 
Much color was lent to the importance 
of our delegation’s deliberations, when 
it became known that they spent the first 
three days in London tapping on the 
walls of their suites in Claridge’s Hotel 
to discover hidden dictaphones. 

The American delegates left for Lon- 
don with a well-defined programme 
laid out for them by the President. It 
was in effect as follows: 

(1) Establishment of uniform gold 
reserve ratio among major nations of 
twenty-five per cent; part of which was 
to be optional in silver; 

(2) The United States Government 
was prepared to suspend gold redemp- 
tion of currency; 

(3) A plan to raise the price of 
silver; 

(4) To seek means of removing 
artificial exchange restrictions; 

(5) To propose close codperation 
between the various central banks in 
their money policy, with a general 
agreement among them to engage in 
open market operations; 

(6) To insist on the maintenance of 
an international gold standard; 

(7) A de facto stabilization of ex- 
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(8) To move for international co- 
operation to raise the commodity price 
level, to restore employment, to balance 
budgets and to embark on a public 
works programme; 

(9) A general commercial policy 
which provided for 

(a) Provisional tariff truce; 

(b) Reduction of excessive 
tariff barriers; 

(c) Abolishment of import 
prohibitions ; 

(d) Abolishment of quotas 
on industrial goods and raw 
materials and to gradually relax 
quotas on agricultural products; 

(e) Encouragement of bilat- 
eral negotiations for the reduc- 
tion of tariffs. 

What happened to that programme 
needs no further elucidation here, the 
first phase of the Conference having too 
recently passed into history. I say “first 
phase” advisedly, because the Confer- 
ence will reconvene, barring some un- 
toward event. 

The now historic exchange stabiliza- 
tion problem was to have been our chief 
trading point—we were agreeable to a 
de facto stabilization at a rate and time 
to be determined at the Conference, but 
in view of the fact that we knew this to 
be the major objective of the principal 
European nations, we were to have ex- 
acted a price for our concession that 
would have enabled us to stabilize 
without endangering our domestic pro- 
gramme, and which would in effect 
have forced a similar programme on the 


other nations. 


HIs, in substance, according to high 
"L ahete, was the programme of 
the President and the Secretary of 
State; this was the programme accepted 
by the delegates and experts and by 
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Assistant Secretary of State Moley, 
literally but with a variation of em- 
phasis that completely destroyed its pur- 
pose. Moley, Pittman, Cox and Couzens 
violently opposed putting any teeth 
into the tariff programme, and in this 
they met the unyielding opposition of 
Secretary Hull. Warburg and Cox 
chose to sail for London on the Olympic 
with Dr. Sprague and Governor Har- 
rison of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
rather than on the President Roosevelt 
with Secretary Hull and the rest of the 
delegation. On the Olympic, without 
consulting the Chief of the delegation, 
they worked out the exchange stabiliza- 
tion plan in their own manner, with the 
rate ultimately fixed at about $4.05. As 
the two ships sailed across the Atlantic, 
international forces were depreciating 
the dollar, and the President in Wash- 
ington, we understand, felt sanguine 
that France would momentarily go off 


gold. He was supported in this assump-. 


tion by advice from international 
bankers and experts in foreign exchange, 
and, in all probability, France would 
have been forced off gold, had our dele- 
gates played their stabilization cards 
wisely. By prematurely yielding to 
France, and then withdrawing from 
that position, they so antagonized the 
French delegates that the strong resist- 
ance of France, supported then by 
England, to maintain the gold stand- 
ard, was immediately reinforced. Had 
France gone off gold, as had been antic- 
ipated, the Conference would have 
been saved, although of course it would 
have meant the fall of the present 
French Government. 

On the S.S. President Roosevelt, 
Secretary Hull, relieved of the Wash- 
ington interference of his subordinates, 
labored to perfect the tariff programme 
approved by the President, only later to 
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see it discarded, due to the blundering 
of the State Department’s economic 
adviser, Herbert Feis, who turned over 
prematurely to the Conference a tenta- 
tive draft of the proposal before it had 
been approved by the delegation as a 
whole. 

In another cabin, Senator Pittman 
spent his time touching up the silver 
programme. There had been a trade 
in Washington on silver. Senator 
Wheeler, who could have passed his 
16-to-1 bill, agreed to scuttle it upon the 
promise that a satisfactory silver agree- 
ment would be reached in London, and 
Pittman and Moley, under political 
obligations, were ready to crucify the 
London Conference on a cross of silver. 
The President, it is understood, backed 
the silver programme, but not with 
such emphasis that he would have 
traded it for, say, unsound and pre- 
mature stabilization. One of the’reasons 
that the almost dramatic entry of 
Moley into London fell flat was that 
he had not been authorized to make 
his silver trade; in fact, he had no 
important instructions of any kind 
whatsoever. 

Pittman’s adaptation of Warburg’s 
silver plan was not unsound (Pittman is 
really a great authority on silver) but 
he grossly overplayed his hand and, 
consequently, accomplished little in the 
field of silver. The next move will be 
Senator Wheeler’s unless the Confer- 
ence reconvenes before Congress sits. 

In the meanwhile, the President, 
probably tired of the cavorting of his 
delegates, and the courageous but futile 
attempts of Secretary Hull to control 
the delegation, sent his unequivocal 
message to the Conference, withdraw- 
ing all offers of stabilization and in effect 
saying that the formula for a successful 
international effort at world rehabilita- 
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tion had been developed and was being 
put into operation and that at such time 
as it might please the other nations, we 
would assist in putting our national 
programme on an international scale. 
The President’s message to the Confer- 
ence was received enthusiastically by 
about ninety-five per cent of the 
American press. It was to a limited ex- 
tent publicly, and to a large extent 
privately, applauded here in London, 
paving the way, as it does upon France’s 
ultimate abandonment of gold, to a 
successful reconvening of the Confer- 
ence. The message was, in the minds of 
European statesmen, the master stroke 
that was in preparation behind what 
they believed to have been an ingenious 
simulation of a divided delegation. 
Perhaps technically the President 
may be blamed for having chosen a 
delegation in no wise competent to carry 
on diplomatic negotiations as important 
and of as delicate a nature as those with 
which they were to be confronted at 
London, but he was in a dilemma. Had 
he chosen men eminently qualified for 


the task, such as, Newton Baker, Owen 
Young and Nicholas Murray Butler 
(who, with Cordell Hull, would have 
made a magnificent quartet), he might 
well have found himself in the same 
predicament on the “Hill” as did Wil- 
son when he returned from Paris. He 
chose instead a group who could have 
had an agreement ratified by Congress, 
but who unfortunately were incapable 
of negotiating one. 

The net result of the Conference to 
date has been at least to fix the eyes of 
the world on Washington, the hub of 
the most colossal economic experiment 
for rehabilitating a sick nation that has 
ever been attempted. The general reali- 
zation in Europe that the solution of 
major world problems must await the 
outcome of America’s efforts—that 
their future course is dependent to a 
large extent on ours, and that we in turn 
can not remain altogether oblivious of 
their point of view—has served to 
strengthen the conviction that world 
recovery is ultimately dependent upon 
international codperation. 
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A Bourbon Diplomacy 


By P. W. WItson 


Firm in its medieval concepts, French foreign policy holds back 
the progress of the world 


there is, at the moment, a certain 
perplexity over France. To a land 
so fair and so fascinating the world will 
ever be partial. But, as it seems, the 
French are apt to be difficult sometimes 
either to work with or even to work for. 
Here and there, the critics, in their im- 
patience, go so far as to hint darkly that 
France has drifted into the danger of 
making herself impossible. This, after 
all, is a workaday world, and mankind 
can not subordinate wholly the progress 
and safety of the race to the susceptibil- 
ities of a single nation, however impor- 
tant it may have been hitherto and is still 
in the scheme of things. If France in- 
sists on standing aside, so be it. 
Divergencies of emotion between 
France and England are, doubtless, to 
be expected. It was French culture that 
taught England to call for roast beef 
and initiated the Dane and the Saxon 
into the traditional splendors of Europe 
that were glorified in the Elizabethan 
era. France also instructed England in 
her own militarism. It was the chivalry 
of France that aroused a Plantagenet 
aristocracy—the Manchus of the Mid- 
dle Ages—to plunge headlong into the 
grim tourneys of Crécy, Poitiers and 
Agincourt. The Hundred Years War 


I’ MANY minds, otherwise admiring, 


was a civil war within the feudal system 
and all that the English yeomen sup- 
plied was the archery. Nor are any 
fights so bitter as fights between govern- 
ing families who have been so exclusive 
as to int . 

Schoolbooks, alas, including the pa- 
triotic plays of Shak do not al- 
low bygones to be bygones, and a tribal 


‘France learned, generation after gener- 


ation, how, by alliances with Scotland 
and Ireland, she had taught a neighbor 
the delicate art of being an enemy. Was 
it not England who—refusing to be 
governed by Stuarts in French pay— 
ousted France from India, Canada and, 
later, from Egypt? Nor can a French- 
man visit London without the necessity 
of asking his way to Trafalgar Square 
and Waterloo Place. A conference on 
naval disarmament was opened by King 
George in that gallery of the House of 
Lords which is adorned by murals glori- 
fying the death of Nelson and the meet- 
ing of Wellington and Blucher. Peace, 
with her pacts, does not wholly exclude 
impacts also. 

But when was there a battle fought 
between France and the United States? 
These Republics shared the same enno- 
bling struggle for political emancipa- 
tion. It was the equalitarian gospel of 
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France that Thomas Jefferson pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It was Rochambeau who, at 
Yorktown, stood at Washington’s right 
hand and received the surrender of the 
British red-coats. In the Capitol, the 
portrait of Lafayette shares the place of 
honor with Washington’s portrait, and 
a Frenchman, Bartholdi, designed that 
great gift of France, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, which greets every immigrant 
who, with hope in his heart, lands on 
these shores. If the American girl is un- 
surpassed in charm of costume and com- 
plexion, what does she not owe to Paris? 
In what elysium save Paris shall we find 
the paradise where good Americans 
pray that they be admitted when they 
die? Take a trip from New York to Eu- 
rope. At Cherbourg two passengers 
disembark—such is the superiority of 
French cooking over the English cli- 
mate—for every one who proceeds to 
Southampton. 

The times must indeed be topsy-turvy 
wherein the United States, of all coun- 
tries, can be alienated from a land across 
the ocean that had come to be regarded 
as her European Alma Mater. Yet has 
not some such situation arisen? Not so 
long ago, it was unsafe to show the Un- 
ion Jack in New York. Today, Eng- 
land’s Cavalcade is acclaimed as the 
picture of the year. And England’s bit- 
terest critic in the press, as he was held 
to be, includes David Lloyd George 
among his correspondents. France, on 
the other hand, took Randolph Hearst 
by the scruff of his neck and expelled 
him helter-skelter from her shore— 
which, let us hope, was a relief to all 
the feelings concerned. What was it that 
made France thus lose her temper? 
Could it have been that she was found 
out? 


About the Louisiana Purchase, on 


easy terms, there had been, after all, 
no mystery. It was not only that Napo- 
leon wanted the money. He calculated, 
not without shrewdness, that a strong 
United States would be a check on the 
British Empire. Since the War, there 
has been a suspicion that France still 
wishes to stand between the two great 
sovereignties of the English-speaking 
world. At the Washington Conference, 
hers were muffled plaudits when naval 
competition was arrested without the 
necessity for her conciliatory offices. 
However, the resources of her diplo- 
macy were not exhausted and, by a fav- 
oring fortune, a foreign minister arose 
in London who could be complimented 
on his French accent. Adroitly, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain was cajoled into a 
secret understanding at the expense of 
the United States. Cruisers were to be 
traded in advance against trained re- 
serves, and disarmament thus pre- 
vented. It was thus a very pretty cat 
that Hearst and his newspapers let out 
of the bag; Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
glittering career was brought virtually 
to an end and, to be frank, it began to 
be plain that, in dealing with a trusted 
ally, a perfidious Albion must also be 
prudent. 


HE contribution of France to the 

higher life of man is immeasurable. 
The French themselves are the first to 
admit it. Pasteur and Descartes as sci- 
entists, Pascal and Rousseau in philos- 
ophy, Voltaire as a man of letters, 
Corot as a painter, Racine and Moliére 
in drama, Gounod and Debussy in mu- 
sic—they aré names that will ever be re- 
ceived with veneration. 

Yet is there not something about 
genius, even so transcendent, that falls 
short of the absolute ultimate in human 
greatness? Comparisons are odious. But 
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when we think of Galileo and Sir Isaac 
Newton, of Raphael, Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, of Shakespeare, Dan- 
ton and Milton, of Bach and Beethoven, 
of Gibbon, Kant and Tolstoy, we seem 
to envisage an Olympus where there is 
an inner shrine as well as outer courts. 
We are interested in Robespierre. But 
was he a Washington? Gambetta thrills 
us. But was he an Abraham Lincoln? 
Even Napoleon did not survive the one 
day that he spent with Wellington, and 
Napoleon was only French by adoption. 
As a Corsican of Italian blood, he had 
in him, as it seems, something of the 
energies of a Mussolini. 

French thrift, French architecture, 
French patriotism—Joan of Arc, the 
Rheims where she crowned her king 
and the peasants who paid for that ca- 
thedral—they are all incomparable. 
Whatever the French have to do for 
France, they do nobly. But does that 
reach to the ultimate? France is great. 
But is she the universe? It is with 
nothing less than the universal that 
ultimate art and ultimate wisdom is 
satisfied. 

For a thousand years, French has 
been the language of diplomacy. An 
exquisite echo of post-classical Latin 
soothes those susceptibilities among the 
eminent which are so easily ruffled and 
so hard to allay. If it were possible to 
rule our race by tact, what frontiers 
would there be for France to defend? 
Her empire would be, indeed, the 
League of Nations. 

Like the lyrics in miniature which are 
the poetry of Japan, a French sentence 
is simple. But it is no less subtle. Few 
have the taste to pronounce that ex- 
quisite medium of romance and repartee 
comme il faut, and it is, doubtless, a 
breach of traditional etiquette that there 
should be, in these rough and tumble 
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days, a tendency to translate such nu- 
ances into the vulgar tongue of truth. 

French diplomacy is not mere table 
talk. In this duel of wits, keen phrases 
flash like the edge of a Toledo blade. 
Finesse may elucidate an issue only to 
elude it, but—thrust or parry—the 
weapon is cold steel, and the swordsman 
salutes only in order to slay. Not that 
the real is allowed to be rude. French- 
men never forget that “manners 
makyth man,” and the fatal stroke con- 
fers a coup de grace. 

So it was that Dumas described his 
D’Artagnan. We see a kind of swash- 
buckling Don Quixote who envisaged 
the rest of mankind at the point of his 
sword, and it was the jovial swagger of 
Three Musketeers that swayed the des- 
tinies of France and Europe. The firm- 
est friends were suspected as future foes, 
and, except in a fight, there was no such 
virtue as good faith. To play off the 


‘ends against the middle, that was the 


never-ending obsession. 

This, perhaps, may be the reason 
why, as it seems to the annalist, the 
career of France as a nation is apt’ at 
times to be much ado about nothing. 
Her position on land and at sea is, 
strategically, superb. Actively she has ° 
pursued her policies. Gallantly she has 
fought her wars. The sowing of blood 
and treasure has been generous. But 
how about the harvest? Are Frenchmen 
themselves satisfied? What, after all, 
came of the magnificence of King Louis 
XIV? It is Mr. Rockefeller who has re- 
stored Versailles. What was gained by 
the colossal irresponsibilities of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte? Not even the Rhine 
Boundary which, after Leipzig itself, he 
was so misguided as to refuse. We for- 
bear to recall the fatuous follies of a 
Napoleon who was at once the Third 
and the third-rate. How often D’Ar- 
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tagnan was disillusioned over his royal 
masters! 

It may be said that things have 
changed in France. They have, but 
to what extent? The melodramatic 
presentation of certain episodes in 
French history which D. W. Griffiths 
contributed, in his day, to the silver 
screen greatly enraged the Parisian 
Camelots du Roi. Even the Gish Girls 
did not reconcile the rioters to memories 
of the Conciergerie. One hesitates, 
therefore, to suggest that, after all, the 
somewhat numerous revolutions in 
France may have aroused, inadver- 
tently, a certain violence. On the Eve 
of St. Bartholomew’s Feastday, the bells 
of St. Germain d’Auxerrois awakened 
the Huguenots, so it is said, to a due re- 
spect for eternity. The barricade, we are 
told, impeded traffic beneath the ever 
convenient Lanternes of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. And so on, to the burning 
of St. Cloud and the Tuileries. 

But there has been one sanctuary of 
sagacity that no mob has ever been so 
impious as to invade. It is the French 
foreign office. Over that hierarchic 
temple of tradition, there brood un- 
disturbed the shades of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, of Carnot, Talleyrand and the 
other monarchs of a diplomatic line un- 
broken. It is with the French foreign 
office that other nations have to deal. 


HERE was a great scholar at Cam- 
"TT iridge who remarked to a junior 
fellow of his college, “We are none of 
us infallible—not even the youngest.” 
There was also Oliver Cromwell who 
was so impatient with Scottish Presby- 
terians as to exclaim, “For God’s sake, 
gentlemen, believe it possible that you 
may be mistaken.” The illustrious 
House of Bourbon may have been sep- 
arated by an accident of birth—indeed, 


of the guillotine also—from its appro- 
priate sovereignty. But the two quali- 
fications which were essential to that 
dignified dynasty are still cultivated. 
French diplomacy does not learn. Nor 
does it forget. 

A bureaucracy that has nothing to 
learn is fortunate. But only if there is 
nothing to be learned. After all, it 
would have been better for France at 
Agincourt if her nobles had so far de- 
meaned themselves as to be aware of the 
long bow. At Waterloo, Napoleon 
would have been in a better position if 
he had believed what his marshals with 
experience told him—that British 
squares can not be broken by cavalry. At 
Sedan, there was something to be said 
for finding out where were the Ger- 
mans. If Paris had been as well ac- 
quainted with India as leix, it is 
doubtful whether a clerk called Clive 
would have conquered the Carnatic. So 
with the Suez Canal. When those shares 
were for sale, Disraeli knew. There is 
one reason and only one reason why De 
Lesseps failed to complete his Culebra 
Cut at Panama. He did not think it 
worth while to know about yellow fever. 
Yellow fever was not French. 

The question that occurs to the mind 
is thus elementary. Does France know 
that this is the Twentieth Century? Is 
there a reason for supposing that, since 
the Armistice, she has been acting more 
wisely in her own interests—let alone 
the interests of mankind—than she 
acted, let us say, when she followed 
Napoleon to Moscow or Dreyfus to 
Devil’s Island? Has she so far departed 
from her own immemorial precedents 
as to discern what are the essential con- 
ditions of the tranquillity that—so ar- 
dently and with such profusion of mili- 
tary display—she sincerely desires? 

In character, it is courage that adorns 
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the good and condones the evil. As 
the Tiger at bay against German ag- 
gression, the Dantonesque audacity of 
Clemenceau, carrying his seventy-five 
years of acrid cynicism into the trenches 
and fearing neither man nor God, was 
superb. Nor were his wise-cracks un- 
worthy of Will Rogers and his daily 
dozen. Moses was content with ten com- 
mandments but Woodrow Wilson re- 
quired fourteen points—how witty it 
was! It drew a Bostonian smile even 
from Senator Lodge. 

But, looking back on it all, was Cle- 
menceau in his black gloves really serv- 
ing the best interests of his country by 
uttering wise-cracks as an international 
currency of wisdom? Is a man like 
Woodrow Wilson to be treated as a fool 
merely because the method in his mad- 
ness does not happen to have originated 
on Montmartre? Day by day, so the 
story goes, the President of the United 
States would count on his fingers how 
many times he had been, as he thought, 
double-crossed. It was, of course, his er- 
ror. Wasting his time on the well-being 
of mankind, he was too preoccupied to 
realize that the only game to be played 
by a Big Four is the good old game of 
poker. In the field of letters, scholarship 
and experience of public affairs, it is not 
easy to discern any respect in which the 
judgment of Geor, Clemenceau, 
casted by the equals did not fall far 
short of Woodrow Wilson’s foresight, 
and it was, perhaps, a calamity that 
Lloyd George should have hesitated 
between the sneers of the one and the 
sagacity of the other. 

During the peace negotiations which 


France transformed into a pageant of . 


persistent prevarication, it was soon sus- 
pected by Americans that the mellif- 
luous formulas of French statesmen, 
their eagerness to substitute dinners for 
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decisions and to include the bankers and 
politicians of Allied and Associated Na- 
tions in one comprehensive Legion of 
Honor, covered an underlying and 
deep-seated contempt, especially for 
transatlantic intelligence. The Govern- 
ment of the United States may or may 
not have deserved the polite hauteur 
with which its crude attempts at nego- 
tiations were received. But at least it 
perceived the significance of the French 
word sabotage. It was sabotage that the 
Senate discovered in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles—the sabotage of an unprece- 
dented opportunity. 


HERE is no hospitality more de- 
TT iightful in its way than the French. 
The doughboys of the United States, 
arriving to defend a country not their 
own, were received with flowers and 
rapture. Never had the favorite sons of 
Main Street enjoyed attentions thus 


’ flattering, and in gratitude, sixty thou- 


sand of them gave their lives. Even the 
dollar, though straight from Shylock’s 
pocket, was made to feel at home. 

Still American doughboys, when 
tickled to death by shrapnel, like to 
know what it is for which they are dying. 
In the War of the Revolution, it was in- 
dependence and that was worth while. 
The Civil War was fought for union 
which also was held to be worth while. 
What made it worth while to fight this 
third War? One thing and one alone— 
a certainty of peace. France and all the 
Allies agreed that this should be the 
war to end war. If ever there was a 
gentleman’s agreement, there it was, 
and no gentleman, of course, can have 
intended to treat such an agreement 
lightly. 

France insists on security and, indeed, 
she is justified. Peace is security, and un- 
less peace is broken, no insecurity can 
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arise. Nor are the huge defenses elab- 
orated by France on her eastern fron- 
tier to be regarded as a threat to peace. 
They may be plausibly accepted as the 
pledge of France that this is the fron- 
tier, and none other, which she desires 
to maintain—that her aim is not terri- 
torial aggression. 

Nor would any one suggest that a 
first-class power like France, with a 
large empire behind her, should play 
anything but a first-class part in human 
affairs. But mankind is entitled to ask 
whether that part endangers the se- 
curity and imperils the peace which is 
not exclusively a French concern. 

The Napoleonic Wars deluged Eu- 
rope in blood. Chatting with Metter- 
nich, the Emperor Napoleon was so 
nonchalant as to remark that, if need be, 
he would not hesitate at any time to 
sacrifice a million lives. Every country 
in Europe was overrun by the Napo- 
leonic Huns and every nation was taxed 
and pillaged. If ever there was a case for 
suppressing international piracy, it was 
then, and the return of Napoleon from 
Elba was the immediate signal for those 
disciplinary measures which, about that 
time, the United States was constrained 
to inflict on the Dey of Algiers. It is 
only in death that France herself per- 
mits the immortal gunman to reside in 
her midst. 

What, however, was the attitude of 
an injured Europe at the Congresses of 
Vienna and Paris? Between Napoleon 
and France, there was drawn a distinc- 
tion. Eliminate the international 


bandit, and the quarrel ended. The 
Foch of that occasion was “the Duke,” 
and “the Duke” was foremost in the de- 
mand for generosity towards a beaten, 
if cruel and aggressive opponent. It was 
this wise moderation of Wellington that 
made possible what is liberal in the 
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France of today, including the fact that 
she decided—after much hesitation— 
to be a republic. 

A defeated Germany ousted her Kai- 
ser. Her army was disbanded. Her mu- 
nitions and the means of making them 
were obliterated. Her fleet was sunk. 
Her colonies were distributed. Her 
Allies, Austria-Hungary and Turkey, 
had their empires dismembered. Noth- 
ing was left to Germany with which, for 
many years, she could have attempted 
to renew a conflict with France or any- 
body else, nor has she made any such 
attempt. 

Yet however peaceful a German Re- 
public might be, however democratic 
the constitution, however helpless the 
nation, this neighbor must be crushed by 
the exaction of impossible reparations, 
never demanded of France herself after 
the Napoleonic conflicts, and far in 
excess of the comparatively trifling in- 
demnity which France paid so easily af- 
ter 1870. What President Wilson fore- 
saw has thus come to pass. A Germany 
that elected Ebert as President has been 
driven back to Hindenburg, and from 
Hindenburg to Hitler. The Crown 
Prince is again in Berlin, and Germany 
has become, once more, a problem to be 
solved. It is not security. 

Great Britain has buried nearly a mil- 
lion men on French soil. It did not oc- 
cur to her, therefore, that France would 
treat so faithful an Ally and so generous 
a creditor as a potential enemy. Britain 
scrapped all save skeleton units of her 
air force. What was the retort of Paris? 
The very money that might have repaid 
some of the French debt to a terribly im- 
poverished partner in heroism was spent 
on an air force across the Channel, so 
placed as to menace London, and France 
refused pointblank to agree to the aboli- 
tion of submarines. This was all the rec- 
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ognition that was extended to the Brit- 
ish Empire after four years of loyal 
comradeship with a France which other- 
wise would have perished, and the 
scarcely veiled threat of France that, if 
need be, she will bomb the Cenotaph 
in Whitehall does not add to security. 

The United States lent France 
money. In so far as the loan was needed 
for the War, it was, in effect, canceled. 
But there was also money received by 
France for her internal reconstruction 
and development. The service of this 
debt was well within France’s known 
capacity to pay without feeling the sacri- 
fice. It is not easy to understand what 
France has gained, even in self-respect, 
by repudiating so reasonable an obliga- 
tion, nor has the repudiation added to 
security. . 


© counTRY can be secure as long 
as aggressive armaments are per- 
mitted. Contrariwise, if those arma- 
ments are abolished, no country can be 
insecure. Into the complicated tangle 
of covenants and protocols and con- 
ferences, why enter? The unescapable 
fact is that the reduction of naval arma- 
ments, over which France exercised no 
veto, was effected. But on land, the veto 
on disarmament, whatever form it has 
taken, is absolute and, to use the only 
adequate term, incorrigible. Germany, 
Russia and Italy have all been anxious 
that a result should be achieved. It is 
France and, in effect, France alone that 
has blocked the path. Nor has her én- 
transigeance added to security. 
Possibly France is so strong in her 
friendships that she can afford to ig- 
nore the English-speaking nations. Has 
she not armed Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania to fight her battles? 
Is she not hobnobbing with a helpful 
Japan? What is the United States, what 


is Great Britain compared with these? 

There is also Russia, and that Great 
Britain, with her monarchy and her bal- 
anced budgets, should have been shy 
of Russia was, perhaps, to be expected. 
But why France? Russia followed in 
French footsteps. Both countries have 
had social revolutions. Both killed their 
sovereigns. Both desecrated churches. 
Both repudiated debts and currencies. 
The very word, communism, was coined 
in Paris. The Goddess of Reason as the 
only Deity was first enthroned in Notre 
Dame. Could any association of dra- 
matic experiences have been more inti- 
mate? Jacobins and Bolshevists were 
made to embrace. 

In her agony of upheaval, Russia re- 
ceived from Woodrow Wilson a mes- 
sage of friendship. Doubtless, it was a 
mere gesture. Yet were not the Terror- 
ists of Paris gratified when, under simi- 
lar circumstances, the fulminations of 
Burke were mitigated by a similar mes- 
sage from George Washington? It was, 
after all, in the common cause that the 
Russian peasant had been hounded into 
the abysses of anarchy, and was it wholly 
sagacious to join with Churchillian die- 
hards and Tsarist emigrés in invasions 
of Russia which would have been laugh- 
able, had not their consequences proved 
to be tragic? Russia, another ally of 
France, was added to her possible oppo- 
nents—this in the interests of “se- 
curity.” 

The idea that Poland and a very Lit- 
tle Entente would stand firm with 
France against Russia on the east and 
Germany on the west—both increasing 
in population—was from the first chi- 
merical. It has passed into the long era 
of French illusions. Russia has her own 
arrangements with most or all of the 
French protegés. These youngsters 
have grown to years of discretion, and 
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have adopted Bismarck’s policy of re- 
assurance. 

Last, there was Italy. Who, among 
English-speaking Liberals, had a good 
word, at the outset, for Mussolini? He 
was mistrusted as a dictator and was 
reckoned among the liabilities against 
which there should be safeguards. But 
the Duce, while he can orate, also learns. 
He has not made the mistake of increas- 
ing without good reason the number, of 
his opponents. In particular, he has 
avoided collisions with the English- 
speaking world. For some obscure rea- 
son, France has failed to retain Italy’s 
friendship. Suppose that it is Italy’s 
fault. Assume that, as a Treaty revision- 
ist, Mussolini with his eye on Tunis, is 
annoying to the nerves. It does not make 
for security. 

Into gold standards and the like— 
including French deficits and also the 
pedagogic analyses of British bank- 
ruptcy by French economists—with a 


false statement in Paris of the failure of 
a very important bank—let us not enter. 
Accidents will happen. 

Enough that we suggest a general 
conclusion. It is as simple as the French 
idioms themselves. France has been 
offered a great opportunity of leader- 
ship, not only in Europe but in the 
world as a whole. Everywhere defer- 
ence was paid at once to her feelings and 
to her judgment. It has been with the 
greatest reluctance that, step by step, 
mankind has been compelled to decide 
that, on critical issues, France may have 
to be outvoted and left to go her own 
way. It is a pity. 

If Britain retains her leadership, it 
is because she has known what to learn 
and when to yield. It is a humbling ex- 
ercise of the nationalist soul. But it is 
salutary. Such humility would have 
saved many an empire from the dust in 
which antiquarians dig with such strange 
enthusiasm. 
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A Hand for Radio 


By CHarites MacGere ADAMS 


The cards dealt, or intended to be dealt, to other industries in 
the New Deal will not suffice for radio 


doubting whether radio can sur- 
vive a great deal longer un- 
less it undergoes some fundamental 


Te are substantial grounds for 


At any other time than the present 
such a statement would be dismissed 
as scarcely less hare-brained than to 
question the survival of the automobile 
or ——s., for, judged by usual 
standards, radio has earned almost as 
firmly established a place among the 
tools of contemporary living. But 
these days doubt and change are the 
twin watchwords. After four years of 
battering disillusionment there is a 
deep-seated disposition to make the con- 
tinued existence of virtually every in- 
stitution contingent on its being thor- 
oughly overhauled to fit in with a new 
and better order. 

Even so, radio seems to have grounds 
for pleading immunity to the current 
psychology of doubt and change. 

Commercially, it can point to the 
feat of leaping from nothing to the 
billion-dollar aristocracy in the com- 
parative twinkling of a decade. Socially, 
it can cite the tremendous usefulness of 
a nation-wide medium of instanta- 
neous mass communication, comprising 
17,000,000 receivers, served by 600 


broadcasting stations. If, notwithstand- 
ing these accomplishments, it now finds 
itself in serious difficulties—and it does 
—that can plausibly be laid to an eco- 
nomic depression which has spared no- 
body. Seemingly, all that is needed to 
make this fair-haired child of science 
and industry thrive again is a general 
resumption of business activity. 

But the matter is not as simple as 
that. Even in the golden age of 
1928-29, radio was not prosperous, 
despite an air of Midas legerdemain. 
If boom prosperity were to return to- 
morrow, that would not solve its prob- 
lems. So, like many another ailing en- 
terprise, radio will have to undergo 
major changes—organic as well as 
functional—if its health is to be equal 
to playing a permanent part in the new 
order. 

The simplest way to make this con- 
clusion valid, as well as indicate the 
needed is to examine the pres- 
ent and immediate past of the two in- 
dustries loosely called radio. 

There is a natural tendency to think 
of the receiver and broadcasting busi- 
nesses as inierdependent parts of a 
single enterprise. Obviously, the re- 
ceiver market depends directly on the 


availability of broadcasting, since the 
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only reason for buying a receiver is to 
hear programmes. Just as clearly, the 
usefulness of broadcasting rests on the 
wide-spread distribution of receivers, 
for without an audience programmes 
would be pumped into a virtual vacuum. 
Yet, with inconsequential exceptions, 
receiver manufacture and broadcasting 
have set themselves up as separate in- 
dustries, each ingenuously heedless of 
the other. (Not so much a division of 
labor, as taking the line of least re- 
sistance.) So, for diagnostical purposes, 
the two have to be scrutinized singly. 


wners of radio securities scarcely 
O need to be reminded that the re- 
ceiver industry betrayed an ominous 
lack of earnings even during the 
1928-29 gold rush. Barely a handful 
of the myriad manufacturers showed 
a profit on what proved to be their best 
years. And with that situation at the 
apex of the distribution pyramid, the 
jobbers and dealers making up its base 
found themselves in a still more be- 
wildered profitless prosperity. 

The chief causes of such an anomaly 
fall under the familiar heading of in- 
sane overexploitation. For example, 
though the total receiver sales for 1929 
were but 4,438,000 units, the industry 
had a capacity of 14,000,000 units. Con- 
sidering that there are only 17,000,000 
receivers now in use, the inevitable re- 
sults of wild overbuilding should be 
clear without invoking detailed sta- 
tistics. 

Every year of the “big boom” saw 
this mad routine: design of a “new” 
model incorporating “revolutionary ad- 
vances” calculated to cause the artificial 
obsolescence of the one just marketed; 
headlong production for a few months; 
dumping of staggering inventories with- 
out regard for “protected” outlets; 
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then another “new” model. In the brief 
space of three or four years a market 
was mined out—without profit—which 
should still be yielding substantial re- 
turns. 

To be sure, radio was not the only 
industry pursuing a policy rationalized 
as the survival of the fittest. But it jet- 
tisoned ordinary judgment more com- 
pletely than many of the others. It had 
within itself the means of orderly con- 
trol, through patents; yet, far from 
using them to serve the common need 
of stability, it wasted its resources in a 
fratricidal war for their possession. 

Came that pivotal date, October, 
1929. The dizzy downward spiral be- 
gan and has not been checked. From a 
total of 4,438,000 receivers with a value 
of $592,068,000 in 1929, sales plunged 
to 2,620,000 units with a value of $124,- 
860,000 in 1932. Though this shrink- 
age seems no greater than that ex- 
perienced by many other businesses, a 
differentiating factor must be reckoned 
with in appraising its pathological sig- 
nificance. 

Under the emotional stresses inci- 
dent to economic stagnation, people 
seek escape in entertainment. This in- 
stinctive urge for flight—or balance— 
should have made the depression an 
opportunity for radio to come into its 
own, rather than a blight. If nothing 
else, radio is a source of popular enter- 
tainment. Further, at an over-all cost 
of from one to two cents an hour for an 
entire family, it is one of the least ex- 
pensive of diversions, Yet receiver sales 
have been slumping steadily. And so 
have tube sales. 

As a pathological symptom, this last 
is even more significant. Tubes wear 
out after a few thousand hours of oper- 
ation. Accordingly, their sales consti- 
tute the most accurate index of receiver 

















use. And here is the revealing record: 
1929—69,000,000 units valued at 
$172,500,000; 1932—44,300,000 units 
valued at $48,730,000. 

Even making liberal allowance for 
the probability that many tubes still in 
service should be discarded, this points 
to the unescapable conclusion that re- 
ceivers are not being used as much as 
they were. And remembering that the 
need for escape is far greater, decreas- 
ing use can scarcely be explained away 
by the necessity to trim family budgets. 

How have the receiver and tube 
makers met that grave threat? Chiefly 
by the methods which brought them 
profitless prosperity in the “big boom.” 
True, there are fewer “revolutionary 
advances.” Instead, plummeting unit 
prices are the vogue, in a desperate 
effort to capture the lower-purchasing- 
power market. 

As a result, thousands of distribution 
outlets have been starved out, along 
with a number of manufacturers. The 
rest are locked in a death struggle from 
which the “fittest” have every chance to 
emerge seriously weakened. Stability 
is still far off, even on a technical score. 

Grimly amusing evidence of that is 
found in the tube situation. As this is 
being written, there are no less than 
ninety types (only a few interchange- 
able) being made as “standard” re- 
ceiver equipment. Imagine the automo- 
tive industry tolerating ninety “stand- 
ard” sizes of tires. 


OWEVER, as for the basic matter of 
H accounting for the public’s grow- 
ing apathy toward radio, the receiver 
industry can not be held solely or even 
chiefly responsible. The waning popular 
response must be charged to broad- 


casting, since programmes are the only 
reason for owning a radio. 
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In sharp contrast with the receiver 
industry, broadcasting—with notable 
exceptions—enjoyed almost a vulgar 
prosperity well into 1932. For example, 
during that otherwise distressful year 
the National Broadcasting Company 
grossed $29,000,000. But since the mid- 
dle of 1932 the pall of hard times has 
settled also over the stations; not, how- 
ever, without signs which portended 
trouble long before. 

Even in its heyday, the financial com- 
plexion of broadcasting was exceedingly 
spotty. It is estimated that only about a 
third of the 600 stations ever showed a 
profit. While some of these yielded 
bonanza earnings, the unlucky two- 
thirds were chronically—often deeply 
—in the red. If this situation seems not 
a great deal different from that found 
in other industries, it must be remem- 
bered that broadcasting is a regulated 
monopoly; hence, comparatively free 
from the evils of unrestricted compe- 
tition. 

Also, while its gross volume of 
around $100,000,000 made broadcast- 
ing appear to flourish like the green 
bay tree, it betrayed the unhealthy 
symptom of a high advertiser turnover. 
A number of clients too large to be ig- 
nored has quit the air medium after 
thorough trial, and before the era of 
pared appropriations. Considering its 
characteristics, this is not surprising. 

As an advertising medium, radio has 
inherent disadvantages from which the 
printed page is free: the necessity of 
being in a given place at a given time, 
the momentary life of copy, the interest 
dependence of advertising on “reading” 
matter and the demonstrated short- 
comings of the ear in an eye-minded 
age. They make radio at best merely 
supplementary to print as a means of 
commercial promotion. And they have 
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been intensified rather than minimized 
by an anomalous relation between 
broadcasters and advertisers. 

Concerning the direction of pro- 
gramme policy, the broadcasters would 
appear to be in mutch the same position 
as the publisher of a magazine or news- 
paper: that is, the determination of 
what shall be aired seems to rest with 
him. Such is not the case. Advertisers 
wield virtually dictatorial power over 
everything heard in the time they buy. 

To be sure, this needs to be qualified 
by adding that most stations exercise 
a certain—albeit exceedingly tolerant— 
censorship over the advertising they 
accept. But as regards the choice and 
treatment of “reading” matter in spon- 
sored programmes, the part played by 
the studios amounts to little more 
than what can charitably be called 
“codperation.” For example, if a client 
decides on a dance band and a blues 
singer, that is the sort of programme 
that will be broadcast, though the sta- 
tion director may be in a position to 
know that a concert orchestra playing 
light classics is far more in keeping with 
the hour and the character of other 
material on the air. 

This “yessing” surrender is even ra- 
tionalized into a virtue by claiming that 
it has promoted the improvement of 
broadcasting by putting advertisers in 
competition for listener favor. Actually, 
of course, it is abject truckling to the 
business office. And, as is inevitable, such 
a “sell-out” has had several conse- 
quences definitely adverse to the pub- 
lic’s acceptance of broadcasting. 

The most obvious is the inordinate 
amount and pile-driver finesse of adver- 
tising crammed into programmes. The 
evils of this short-sighted practice are 
too well-known to require elaboration. 
All that need be said here is that ram- 


pant advertising has bred a defensive 
indifference, if not active hostility, 
which beyond doubt has contributed 
much to listener apathy. 

A less obtrusive but equally serious 
consequence of advertiser domination 
is the heavy-footed emphasis on the 
popular note in programmes. Starting 
with the premise that radio is a “mass” 
medium, advertisers have set out in as- 
siduous pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp, 
“universal appeal.” 

The futility of this should be mani- 
fest. Pleasing a majority of the hodge- 
podge audience is a fortuitous rarity. 
The best that can be hoped for is to in- 
terest a definitely limited minority. Yet 
the foredoomed quest of universality 
goes feverishly on, tooled with the 
naive device of scaling programmes to 
the lowest common denominator of 
listener taste. 

This explains many of the fantastic 
phenomena encountered on the air: the 
hopeless glut of “tin pan alley” tunes 
and “wise-cracking”; the much trump- 
eted importation of Broadway and 
Hollywood headliners; and a “build- 
up” system under which radio “stars” 
are synthesized for a brief effulgence. 
It accounts also for the fact that, in the 
main, broadcasters themselves must air 
programmes of good music and radio 
drama above the “sure-fire” bracket. 
To most advertisers, numbers are every- 
thing; the character of listeners noth- 


ing. 

Such a situation has inexorably taken 
heavy toll of broadcasting’s public ac- 
ceptance. Sedulous catering to popu- 
larity has alienated the multitude of 
listeners who demand something better 
than shallow amusement, at the same 
time—and ironically—failing to hold 
the “mass” audience whose favor is 
prized so highly, because this group 
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tires most quickly of what it thinks it 
wants. So commercial programmes have 
been driven through a desperate cre- 
scendo of “sensations,” with the re- 
sponse dwindling to a jaded flicker. 
Still another factor contributing to 
broadcasting’s illness comes from with- 
out, though it is a repercussion of an 
internal condition: the hostility of the 
newspapers. 
The reason for this should be plain. 
By financing itself through advertising, 
broadcasting has gone into competition 
with the newspapers. The broadcasters 
insist that such competition is negligible, 
since the two media are merely comple- 
mentary. But the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association places the 
press’s loss of advertising to radio at 
25,000,000 lines for the year 1930. 
At any rate, a dominant section of the 
press has become definitely hostile to 
broadcasting and has put teeth into its 


antagonism by virtually banning radio’ 


from its columns. 

This move is far more serious than 
might be supposed. Paradoxically, while 
setting itself up as a potent publicity 
medium, broadcasting depends pecul- 
iarly and directly on the publicizing 
aid of the printed word. To an ex- 
tent only suggested by the theatre, it 
must have the widest distribution of 
published programme listings to let 
listeners know when and where to ex- 
pect certain features. Also like the thea- 
tre, it needs the constant stimulus of 
news items and programme criticism 
to keep the interest of the audience 
whetted. 

During the first six or eight years of 
broadcasting the newspapers supplied 
this invaluable service, generally and 
generously. In fact, they played a ma- 
jor part in popularizing radio. How- 
ever, when ing not only be- 


came an aggressive advertising com- 
petitor, but began reporting spot news 
in a comprehensive way, the friendship 
of the press for radio underwent a rapid 
cooling. And when the depression pre- 
cipitated a battle for dwindling adver- 
tising appropriations, the hostility of 
the press reached the stage of reprisal. 

Now, with comparatively few excep- 
tions (most of these papers associated 
with broadcasting stations), the im- 
portant dailies have stopped carrying 
radio news items and criticism columns. 
Many have pared programme listings 
to a skeletonized form which makes 
them of scant value. The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association is 
even heading a movement to discard 
programme listings altogether unless 
they are paid for as advertising. 

To meet this situation, a number of 
programme and “fan” magazines have 
sprung up. But their total circulation 
does not begin to equal that of the hos- 
tile newspapers. Considering the waning 
of listener interest clearly traceable to 
the lack of press support, it seems that 
broadcasting loosed a devastating boom- 
erang when it undertook to finance it- 
self on such a lavish scale by means of 
advertising. 


O—BRIEFLY—the prospect confront- 
S ing radio can be summarized thus: 
the return of general prosperity will 
not automatically remove any of the 
major difficulties which beset either the 
receiver or broadcasting industry. 

With the point of practical (as against 
“market analysis”) saturation already 
reached, the receiver industry must look 
chiefly to replacement sales; which 
means that its existence is bound up in- 
extricably with the public’s evaluation 
of broadcasting. And a sardonic com- 
mentary on that is the observation that 
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not a few people find police calls and 
short-wave chatter more interesting 
than prepared programmes. 

What, then, is to be done? Must 
heedless opportunism exact its inexora- 
ble penalty? Will radio, after a meteoric 
decade, lapse into the virtual oblivion 
of the bicycle and phonograph? 

No one who can glimpse its tremen- 
dous social potentialities will reply with 
an indifferent shrug. For the sake of 
what it can do, radio must indisputably 
be saved from the consequences of its 
own folly. And it can be saved, given 
the fearless application of remedies in- 
dicated by the nature of its ills. 

As regards the receiver industry, the 
paramount need, now more than ever, 
is for something that will end destruc- 
tive competition. And, as was suggested, 
a means is already at hand through con- 
trol of essential patents. 

The manufacture of a receiver in- 
volves literally thousands of patents. 


Most, but by no means all of these are 


vested in the Radio Corporation of 
America which, until late in 1932, was 
the storm centre of protracted anti- 
trust litigation. However, under the 
terms of a far-reaching Supreme Court 
decree, it is now able to take the lead 
in putting the industry on solid ground 
through constructive administration of 
its patents. Also, thanks to a new align- 
ment, the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is in a position to do yeoman 
service by setting up machinery that will 
further make for order where chaos has 
ruled so long. 

A closely knit trade association, pat- 
terned after the Swope plan, and exer- 
cising firm supervision over business 
practices as well as production, is the 
indicated ideal; moreover, one that is 
now legally possible of attainment 
through the operation of the Na- 


tional Industrial Recovery Act. Cer- 
tainly if industrial control has any pos- 
sibilities, no more fertile field for its 
trial than the radio receiver industry 
could be found. And, regardless of the 
means, there is reason to hope that grim 
necessity may force an end of the game 
in which everybody loses. 

A prescription that will heal the ills 
of the broadcasting industry is not as 
simple, nor is the patient’s mind as pre- 
pared for treatment. 

Beginning with organization, the im- 
perative need of broadcasting is clearly 
for nation-wide unification. To certain 
sensitive nostrils this no doubt smells of 
“greedy monopoly,” the crowning 
doom which already threatens broad- 
casting according to a widely publicized 
belief. Actually, there is no such thing 
as a monopoly of broadcasting, present 
or in prospect. But both broadcasting 
and the public it should serve would be 
far better off if there were a thorough- 


- going monopoly, under intelligent Fed- 


eral regulation. 

It is not difficult to marshal evidence 
in support of this view, though it is so 
sharply at variance with the one widely 
held. 

Radio broadcasting is a public serv- 
ice differing fundamentally from other 
utilities in that nature, through a fixed 


supply of wave-lengths, puts a practical 


limit on its facilities. While tracks and 
transmission lines can be multiplied al- 
most indefinitely to expand railroad and 
electric services, American broadcasting 
has only about a hundred waves at its 
disposal. So the problem is one of mak- 
ing the most effective use of these. 
Which means that nation-wide unifica- 
tion is far more logical and imperative 
than for such a utility as the railroads. 

The strongest argument for that is 
the service failure of the present com- 
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petitive system. A Federal Radio Com- 
mission survey reveals that only fifty 
per cent of the country has satisfactory 
service, despite the 600 stations which 
clutter the air. A station distribution 
map would give the reason. 

Such populous centres as New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles fairly bristle 
with antenna towers, while vast 
stretches of the West and South show 
virtually none. Not that more people 
require more stations. Area served is the 
decisive engineering factor in station dis- 
tribution. But under a competitive sys- 
tem, financed by advertising, stations 
have swarmed around population cen- 
tres like flies to molasses, because the 
larger the audience the larger are the 
prospective profits. And—the final fan- 
tastic touch—this senseless maldistribu- 
tion has even been written into a law 
labeled “equalization” legislation. 

No intelligent monopoly would tol- 
erate such a situation because of the 
wasteful cost which duplication entails. 
It is safe to estimate that, given sane 
distribution of stations with adequate 
power, the broadcasting bill could be 
cut at least fifty per cent, with a hand- 
some gain in quality of service. 

The chief opposition to such a 
monopoly springs from doubt of the 
Government’s ability to regulate. And, 
admittedly, the spotty record of the 
Federal Radio Commission provides 
grounds for misgivings. However, its 
poor showing is attributable not so much 
to shortcomings of personnel as to a 
set-up which puts a premium on “prac- 
tical politics.” 

Regardless of the system employed, 
some one must be entrusted with con- 
trol. As things stand, the broadcasters 
are primarily responsible to advertisers 
and politicians: at best an unhealthy 
condition for an instrumentality which 
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ostensibly serves the “public interest, 
convenience and necessity.” Surely,’ if 
the Government can regulate such prac- 
tical monopolies as transportation and 
banking, there seems no justifiable rea- 
son to doubt its ability to regulate a 
broadcasting monopoly. At least the 
British have proved that this is well 
within the realm of accomplishment, 
moreover, without taint of political 
interference. 


INANCIALLY, setting up such a mo- 
— should present no major 
difficulties. The actual value of stations 
is not large as capital investments go. 
Most of their market value is repre- 
sented by licenses which, under a mo- 
nopoly, would of course be worthless. 
And the problem of operating revenue 
could be solved by levying an assess- 
ment on receiver and tube sales. 

Even those who go along ‘with the 
monopoly idea may find this suggestion 
startling. But it has indisputable ad- 
vantages which make it superior to any 
method of revenue-producing thus far 
tried or proposed. 

Financing broadcasting by the sale 
of advertising is a failure, despite its 
show of glittering success. To mention 
again the two major defects, it has had 
the disastrous result of placing control 
of programme policy in the hands of 
advertisers, and laying radio open to the 
reprisals of the newspapers. 

The plan of financing broadcasting 
by an assessment on receiver and tube 
sales would eliminate the latter fault 
at a stroke, thereby regaining the friend- 
ship of the press, so essential to radio’s 
existence. Further, by putting the cost 
on the consumer it would shift the re- 
sponsibility of the broadcasters to the 
public, where it belongs in all con- 
science. And, by including tubes in the 
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cost-bearing structure it would have the 
additional advantage of making the 
amount each listener pays proportional 
to his use of the service; something not 
true of the fixed receiver taxes so widely 
used to support European broadcasting. 

Though conceding all these advan- 
tages, the broadcasters will no doubt 
object that, barring a prohibitive levy, 
an assessment on receiver and tube sales 
could not yield enough revenue to sup- 
port broadcasting on its present scale. 
That is true. But it is also true that 
broadcasting has no right to be sup- 
ported in the wasteful luxury to which 
it has become accustomed. 

As has been pointed out, under an 
intelligently managed monopoly the 
cost of broadcasting could be cut to half 
the present figure (probably much less) 
with a clear improvement in service. 
The receiver industry should have no 
difficulty in negotiating this amount. 
Moreover, it has reason to regard such 
a levy as a boon rather than a burden, 
though the effect would be to raise the 
price of merchandise. 

The central aim of the plan is to 
eliminate the several elements which 
have combined to undermine the public 
acceptance of radio. The receiving 
equipment manufacturers stand to profit 
most directly from the removal of these 
adverse factors, and could look for- 
ward—as they can not now—to a re- 
sumption of active buying. Further, the 
scheme offers the manufacturers an ad- 
vantage they have not enjoyed since 


the dawn of radio: the close codrdina- 
tion of manufacture and broadcasting, 
so essential to an orderly development 
of the receiver market. 

The plan is, of course, predicated on 
the organization of the receiver indus- 
try along lines previously suggested. 
Were such an organization set up—as 
it should be, anyway—programme pay- 
ments could be made an integral part 
of the patent-licensing machinery. 

Admittedly, all this may seem a dras- 
tic—not to say desperate—prescription. 
But it must be remembered that the 
patient’s condition is so grave that his 
recovery hinges on the decisive use of 
heroic measures. 

True, there is much whistling in the 
dark about television as something that 
will presently put radio on the crest 
of another prosperity wave. However, 
when (more pertinently, if) television 
becomes commercially practical, it can 
be nothing better than a temporary 
stimulant, whereas the case clearly calls 
for major surgery and powerful germi- 
cides. 

In short, the key question is this: 
after a youth of rare precocity, will its 
own folly be allowed to end radio’s 
career at the very threshold of man- 
hood? The answer can not be left to ra- 
dio alone. For the sake of what it can 
do—and on occasion has already done 
—toward tooling a richer and fuller 
civilization, every one is concerned in 

ing that radio is set on the road to 


seeing 
permanent health. 
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Economic Puritanism 


By GorHamM Munson 


Who, as an exponent of the ‘‘new economics,’’ finds the chief 
resistance to Major Douglas’s ideas in our moral 


attitude 


T 1s singular that very few people 
have discovered the greatest 
stronghold of Puritanism. The 

Twentieth Century has witnessed a 
succession of forays the surviv- 
ors of a cult which in Milton achieved 
nobility, and these forays have gener- 
ally been successful. But in what is now 
the most important part of a man’s life, 
because it is the most obsessive, Puritan- 
ism is supreme and almost unques- 
tioned. The victories have all been 
minor ones. Obnoxious book censors 
have been driven back and back, Pro- 
hibitionists are in retreat, manners have 
regained freedom, sex has lost its 
stigma; this has been the work of liter- 
ary men, liberals in public life, scien- 
tists, reinforced by changing popular 
taste. But, with few exceptions, we are 
all Puritans in economics. Tribulation 
Wholesome can retire from field after 
field and yet gloat inwardly so long as 
he holds sway over men’s industry, 
business and banking, and rule in these 
he does beyond a doubt. They constitute 
his key-position, and it has not been 
turned. Inasmuch as industry, business 
and banking control our lives, we are 
necessarily under Puritan domination. 
It is now known that mankind has 


the means to live very well indeed. The 
means have been given men in the re- 
sources and fruitfulness of their planet, 
and in their own resourcefulness 
(science) and fruitfulness (invention). 
Beyond wild dreams they are rich in 
real wealth; that is, they cam exploit 
their planet and deliver goods and serv- 
ices to themselves at any reasonable 
rate they desire. They can, but they are 
restrained from doing so. Paradoxi- 
cally, they live in want in the midst of 
potential abundance. That restraint— 
for men in general it is self-restraint—is 
Puritanical. It is amazing that it has 
seldom occurred to men to examine the 
ethical and psychological character of 
this restraint. What in us are its 
sanctions? 

Puritanism is a complex subject and 
the term has been often illegitimately 
broadened and simplified. But there is 
a consensus that legalism is a dominant 
characteristic of the Puritan. He is a dry 
legislator by temperament. But behind 
this legislative dryness there is a pas- 
sion, sometimes called the will-to-power 
but more accurately it is the will-to- 
govern. Live and let live is no part of 
the Puritan’s creed. On the contrary, he 
is committed by his heart to a policy of 
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compulsion. The history of Puritanism 
is a record of attempts to compel others 
into narrow ways, and to prohibit them 
from “indulgences” frowned upon by 
the legalist. For it happens that this 
legalist is ascetic by temperament, and 
hence his ideas of indulgence are very 
wide indeed. 

Most of us will fail to recognize our- 
selves in this description. We are in 
revolt against the multiplication of 
laws, we have developed tolerance, and 
we object to one-sided ethical codes, be 
they gross asceticism or gross Epicurean- 
ism. But in our economic views are we 
so balanced in judgment, so tolerant, so 
distrustful of goads and punishments 
as we are in our views on religion, phi- 
losophy, art and science? 

It is claimed as a fact by one economic 
school of growing repute that an age of 
plenty and leisure for all can now be 
inaugurated. Think what that possibil- 
ity means, and the issue should emerge 
with force. It means that within our old 
society of hard work and scarcity of 
rewards there is the seed of a new so- 
ciety in which work will be accom- 
plished in semi-automatic fashion and 
goods and free time will be distributed 
lavishly to the population. It means the 
passing of economic whips and scorpions 
and the coming of absolute economic 
security for all. It means, to take a bio- 
logical analogy, that collective man 
need no longer pay most attention to 
the functioning of his physical body but 
can enter on the life psychological; for 
in the social organism our industry, 
business and banking systems are in 
reality no more than the functions of 
metabolism and should not encroach on 
the cultural functions of the organism. 

A claim which treads on the corns of 
a greater number of ingrained preju- 
dices can hardly be imagined. Yet it is a 
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claim which has been soberly advanced 
by a man whose temperament is obvi- 
ously conservative and whose training 
has been scientific, and it has not only 
been presented as a genuine possibility, 
but the instrumentation for converting 
it into actuality has been elaborately 
worked out. I shall not here go into the 
theory of Social Credit of which Major 
C. H. Douglas of London is the spon- 
sor, or explain the technique by which it 
will operate. But the very interesting 
statement was made at Oxford last year 
by Professor Gustav Cassell that the 
psychological basis of the present world 
crisis is American Puritanism, and that 
statement from such a source should 
set us thinking on the possibility that 
economic progress is obstructed most by 
moral prejudice and narrowness. That 
is my theme, in any case, though I find 
the Douglas teachings the most con- 
venient for displaying the theme. The 
Social Credit proposals smoke the 
Puritan out of the present economic 
edifices faster than any other challenge 
with which I am acquainted. 

Here is a pretty instance of the 
Puritan smoked out. In the Glasgow 
Evening Times last year there was pub- 
lished Major Douglas’s draft scheme 
for Scotland, and it aroused consider- 
able comment. A Scottish banker wrote 
to the paper to say that “if after the 
hardships of the past few years people 
suddenly find themselves in affluence 
through this wonderful scheme, is there 
any reason to doubt that they would 
again follow the impulses already ex- 
hibited by most of us, and show a 
marked distaste for wise and cautious 
spending?” To this Major Douglas 
answered, “Would it not be possible to 
organize Missions to the Puritans?” 

Another instance will clinch the con- 
tention that there is a definite Puritan- 
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freeman conflict involved in the prog- 
ress of economics along the lines of an 
economy of plenty. A number of years 
ago Major Douglas and his lieutenant, 
the London editor, Mr. A. R. Orage, 
called on Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
to explain the Social Credit scheme of a 
retail price discount and dividends for 
all. Major Douglas refers to the inter- 
view in one of his writings, and says 
that the principal objection of the 
Webbs was to the object of the scheme: 
the granting of real economic liberty to 
every one. Mrs. Webb is reported to 
have exclaimed, “Why, under Social 
Credit the British workingmen will 
drink and debauch themselves to 
death!” 


HERE is for many people a feeling 
4 yr sinfulness in the spectacle of 
persons enjoying material plenty or in 


desiring it or in the thought that all 
may acquire material abundance, if' a 
financial mechanism is devised to dis- 
tribute our glut of goods. Tribulation 
Wholesome, who came to power in the 
Age of Scarcity before Watt harnessed 
solar energy for the benefit of man, still 
thinks that there is not enough to go 
round, that those who get a large share 
are hoggish, and that one’s spirit goes 
to sleep with the acquirement of com- 
forts, amenities and luxuries. He has 
the feeling that men should renounce 
riches, should work like horses and 
suffer deprivations, and should live in a 
state of artificial scarcity even if real 
scarcity has been abolished. But the 
sense of guilt about material possessions 
needs analysis. 

Clearly, material possessions are in- 
nocent. Wine is not sottish, but the 
abuser of it is. The weaknesses of men 
are not the properties of things. To fear 
things, as Tribulation Wholesome does, 
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is giving them too much importance; it 
is truly putting things in the saddle. 
The world has changed from the days 
when Tribulation Wholesome was a 
young fellow. Then it was true that one 
had to climb over one’s fellows to secure 
a high standard of living, and it was 
true then that the privileged existed at 
the expense of the great majority. Men 
had to work long hours extorting from 
an obdurate earth a bare sufficiency. 
What more natural than the rationali- 
zation, as psychoanalysts call it, of this 
state of affairs? Toil and self-denial 
were sanctified; leisure and rich living 
were denounced—with a heavy touch of 
envy. Work and save was the prudent 
order of the day. If you didn’t work and 
save, you were guilty—of living on the 
backs of others, of heinous laziness, of 
unsocial behavior. You were going to 
the dogs in grand style or in rags. 

But now there is agreement that the 
productive system can meet any reason- 
able demand on it by the community. 
In America it can gush forth goods and 
services to give every one a twenty 
thousand dollar a year standard of liv- 
ing. Things have, or rather should 
have, lost their scarcity-value and 
should now be available for their use- 
value alone. It becomes therefore 
possible to take up a variety of attitudes 
about things. One should have the 
choice of the simple life or the life of a 
Croesus or of any standard in between. 
That is a matter for each individual to 
decide according to his tastes and de- 
sires, plus his willingness to make 
certain sacrifices to attain the most ex- 
travagant standards. But wickedness 
has nothing to do with it. For the fact 
of actual scarcity has been supplanted 
by the fact of potential plenty and this 
has invalidated the Puritan’s rationali- 
zations about material wealth. 
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Furthermore, this real wealth, the 
raising of the rate at which goods and 
services can be delivered, has been 
accomplished by the new slaves, our 
non-human machines. Man-hours in 
productive industry can be cut down 
and cut down and again cut down, re- 
leasing man for other forms of work 
which flower from a condition of leisure. 
There are a multitude of wholesome 
tribulations in the world, but those 
concentrated in economic life can now 
be eliminated. They are the tribula- 
tions of sickness, The battle of man 
against psychological inertia can be 
transferred to other planes. But it will 
not be, so long as in the face of the 
machine and plenty, man distrusts both. 

A generalization can be drawn from 
this. The economic Puritan distrusts 
deeply the pleasant and he glorifies the 
painful. Deprived by history of his old 
props, he is now an advocate of work 
for work’s sake and of abstinence for 
abstinence’s sake. This is so whether he 
is bourgeois or proletarian in point of 
view. Read the bourgeois exhortations 
in this time of crisis and then read the 
exhortations to revolution of the pro- 
letarian. It is the same note of distrust 
of the pleasant and glorification of the 
painful. We must sacrifice, we must be 
long-suffering, we must work very 
hard—to recover from the depression: 
that is what the bourgeois tells us. We 
must not expect any short-cuts, we must 
undergo a painful bloody revolution, 
we must fight our way inch by inch by 
methods Fensgeiiton and violent re- 
education, grimly says the class-con- 
scious proletarian. Neither concedes 
that the wit of man might find an easier 
method of distributing our great cornu- 
copia of real wealth than by protracted 
sacrifice or by civil war. 

It took scientists a long time to 
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realize that they had a prejudice in 
favor of simplicity which reality might 
not share. The prejudice in economic 
thought is in favor of tremendous diff- 
culties to conquer, whereas the solution 
to the economic problem might be 
ridiculously easy. Mark Twain wrote a 
story about a man who was imprisoned 
for twenty years and then walked out 
on the discovery that the jail door had 
never been locked. He had accepted the 
hypothesis that there were immense 
difficulties to escape: the imprisoned 
world today, thanks perhaps to its 
Puritan strain, accepts this hypothesis 
and will not admit that it might be we 
could just walk out into economic free- 
dom. No, the road to that lies over 
mines and barbed wire and trenches. 
All the same, there is more excuse 
for the attitude just described than for 
the prejudices against “getting some- 
thing for nothing.” People have been 
taught to take pride in earning their 
way, and this is a legitimate pride. It is 
also accepted that legacies do not con- 
flict with this pride, for it is understood 
that legacies are the results of other 
persons’ earning their way and abstain- 
ing from consumption so well that tidy 
sums are handed on to their survivors. 
But now let us consider the following 
proposition and we shall find that if it 
doesn’t scare up an irrational resistance 
in ourselves toward “getting something 
for nothing,” it will scare it up in other 
people. There is a still funnier objection 
that often arises, though seldom stated 
frankly; it is this: “It is all right for me 
to get something for nothing; I am a 
man of sensé; but my neighbor, that 
good-for-nothing, it will be very bad 
for him to receive National Dividends.” 
The proposition is National Dividends 
for every citizen. In abbreviated form, 
the argument for them runs like this: 
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Production exists for consumption. But 
consumption can not be financed by 
orthodox methods. It is necessary to 
add to the national income arising from 
engagement in production and this can 
best be done by the State’s creating 
purchasing power and distributing it 
direct to the consumers in the form of 
national industrial dividends. These 
dividends will be calculated scientifi- 
cally on the basis of the community’s 
real credit, and they will not be infla- 
tionary because they will be coupled 
with price regulation. Now this seems 
like getting something for nothing. For 
the dividends are not a dole or a sub- 
sidy; nobody is taxed to make them up, 
they do not come from existing funds 
of purchasing power. They are newly 
created sums of money given to the 
members of the community. But they 
are not really something for nothing. 

In 1827 Friedrich List, the honored 
German economist, was living in Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, and was very active 
in the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Manufactures and the 
Mechanical Arts. He wrote a number of 
letters on behalf of this society which 
were published and are now treasured 
as laying the foundations for economic 
nationalism. In attacking Adam Smith, 
List objected to the Scotsman’s limited 
ideas of capital. There is, he said, sig- 
nificantly, a capital of the mind as well 
as of productive matter. The capital of 
the mind consisted of “the intelligence 
and social conditions of a nation.” It 
comprised “a degree of industry, of in- 
struction, of emulation, of enterprising 
spirit, of perseverance . . . a security 
of property, a market and consumption 
of necessaries and comforts of life, and 
a freedom.” This idea has strengthened 
with the advance of science and tech- 
nology and is now familiar to students 
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as Veblen’s “state of the industrial arts” 
and as Douglas’s “common cultural in- 
heritance.” The point is that no one 
person owns this capital of the mind or 
can claim it. The capitalist can claim 
ownership of the tools of production, 
the workingman can claim ownership 
of his labor, and each is contributory to 
production. But who owns our inherited 
knowledge and techniques and processes 
which also enter into production? Only 
the community can claim this new fac- 
tor of wealth-production, the capital of 
the mind, and to the community should 
go dividends based on its use. For the 
greatest factor in production now- 
adays is just this common cultural in- 
heritance. 

Thus, National Dividends are not at 
all something for nothing, but the re- 
ward to this generation for the absti- 
nence of previous generations. Yet a 
great many people object to them on 
principle and grow violent when they 
think of their neighbors receiving a free 
grant of purchasing power from the 
State. 


ERE, | think, we strike pretty close 

to the root-form of economic 
Puritanism, the form manifested by 
Mrs. Webb when she said the British 
workingman would go to hell under 
Social Credit and manifested likewise 
by Dr. Eisler, the monetary reformer, 
when he said he would not like to de- 
pend on any one’s good will for his 
morning cup of coffee. The basic form 
is simply distrust of one’s fellow men. 
One extreme is Rousseauistic optimism 
about men, the exaggerated belief in the 
natural goodness of man. It colored the 
early experiments in political democ- 
racy. It has been exploded. The other 
extreme is the Puritan distrust of man, 
the exaggerated belief in the natural 
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badness of man. It is entrenched in our 
economic system. It is high time to blast 
it out. 

Puritan economists hold that men are 
so incorrigibly lazy they must always be 
goaded to work. Unless they are com- 
pelled to work, they won’t. They hold 
that the industrial system should be an 
instrument of social coercion, a form of 
moral governance. They look on 
leisure as a wonderful opportunity for 
the Devil. Satan finds mischief for idle 
hands. They feel that men do not de- 
serve freedom, and ought not to have 
it even if deserving. Hell would be let 
loose if men walked not in fear of 
destitution. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
truth about man lies somewhere be- 
tween the extremes of cruel Puritanical 
distrust and silly Rousseauistic cre- 
dulity. No one would deny that unjust 
and debasing economic conditions make 
men bestial, but the conditions can be 
changed, eliminating a great amount of 
senseless strain and anxiety, relieving 
the need for drunkenness and crime, 
creating an environment favorable to 
the worthier impulses of men. Our ex- 
perience of mankind is after all limited. 
Life is still an experiment, and the ex- 
periment of economic democracy has 
never been tried. 

No, it has not been tried by the Com- 
munists. There is a capitalist Puritanism 
in economics, but there is a communistic 
Puritanism as well. Both capitalist and 
Communist are believers in a policy of 
compulsion. Capitalist Puritanism is 
based on the premise that men must 
work to gain purchasing power, work 
being defined as employment in the 
productive system. Excellent premise 
for other ages—but men have experi- 
enced rapidly the Age of the Machine 
and have now bewilderedly entered 
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into the Age of Power. They are willing 
to take jobs, but power has abolished 
the jobs, thus cutting men from access 
to productive work in the capitalistic 
sense. Why then is there not made by 
common consent and at once an adjust- 
ment in financial economics to the 
Power Age? The answer is, such adjust- 
ment is blocked by capitalistic Puritan- 
ism, a hang-over from the Age of 
Scarcity. A change in the financial sys- 
tem which would confer purchasing 
power on the community irrespective of 
employment threatens the system of 
rewards and punishment interwoven 
with the technique of producing and 
delivering goods and services. Industry 
has not the simple technical object of 
delivering the goods with maximum 
efficiency and minimum effort, but it 
must reward with riches and punish 
with poverty as well. Men are com- 
pelled to work by potent appeal to the 
motives of greed and fear, but in our 
new age they are driven in hordes 
against closed gates on which hang “No 
Help Wanted” placards. Inadequate 
income for all and the devil take the 
hindmost! Rewards for the strong, the 
cunning, the servile and the lucky; 
punishment, deserved or undeserved, 
for the rest. It is a crude and antiquated 
method of social control, and it can not 
last—though the change may be retro- 
gressive and for the worst. 

By Communist Puritanism is not 
meant simply the obvious sectarian re- 
ligious element in communism on 
which so many have remarked, Berd- 
yaev and A. J. Penty most forcefully of 
all. Almost every one recognizes in the 
characteristic attitudes of the Commu- 
nist today toward art, toward the free 
play of the mind, toward the amenities, 
toward leisure, the old Puritan hatred 
of the expression of human individual- 
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ity. Like the Puritan the Communist is 
a fanatical doctrinaire impatient with 
human nature as he finds it and deter- 
mined to force it into a prescribed pat- 
tern. His solution, as Major Douglas 
noted over ten years ago, demands cen- 
tralization of administration and a 
machinery by which individuals can be 
compelled to work, fight and so on. 
“The machine must be stronger than 
the man.” The grim legalist to the fore 
n. 

But all this is only the front of eco- 
nomic Puritanism. We must penetrate 
to the essence of the thing which is the 
refusal to admit that “the problem of 
unemployment” is really the problem 
of unpaid leisure. Paid leisure makes an 
economically free citizenry, and it is 
noteworthy that Communist propa- 
ganda emphasizes only the redistribu- 
tion of existing income and employ- 
ment for the unemployed and not, let 
us say, dividends for all and the steady 
enlargement of the leisured. Commu- 
nism is dominated by a scarcity-complex, 
and while Marx did not forecast the 
first Communist revolution in an indus- 
trially backward nation, it is easy to see 
why the revolution should have oc- 
curred in a country like Russia rather 
than in England. For the Russian 
problem is Nineteenth Century and 
belongs to the recently ended Machine 
Age. It is the problem of bringing pro- 
ductive power up to consumption, the 
reverse of the problem of nations ad- 
vanced into the Power Age who must 
equate consumption to tremendously 
enhanced production. 

The modern mind must clear itself 
of inherited prejudices about work and 
leisure. Specifically, it must take 
pseudo-morals out of production, and 
it must apply real morals to distribu- 
tion of the fruits of industry. 
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The great question of our era is, 
will the spirit of economic reformation 
triumph or will the new spirit of eco- 
nomic renascence gather strength and 
overcome the class-spirit of reform? It 
seems proper to associate the reforma- 
tion in its more extreme forms with the 
zeal of Fascist and Communist, though 
not with their worship of State author- 
ity, and to associate the renascence 
with such economic libertarians as the 
Douglas school and in lesser degree the 
Belloc-Chesterton Distributist group. 
The forerunners of the new spirit of 
economic renascence have, to begin 
with, grasped the fact of material plenty 
for everybody. They have grasped it 
emotionally and imaginatively; it is as 
vivid to them as is the fact to a poor 
man that by a legal struggle he can 
secure a fortune of, say, one hundred 
thousand dollars wrongfully withheld 
from him. The conviction of abundance 
for all lays the foundation for the mood 
of generosity and magnanimity. It 
opens new vistas for the development 
of the race. It is a sign that one great 
problem, the production-problem, has 
been solved. 

Try to conceive what that means. It 
means that as great a step has been 
taken in social life as occurred in the first 
man whose body began to function 
semi-automatically, allowing his mind 
to fix on other than bodily concerns. It 
means that the problem is simply dis- 
tribution, i.e., simply a money problem. 
This problem must be considered 
afresh; the discovery of new problems, 
the thrill of fresh approaches, the forg- 
ing of new idea-keys—all these gener- 
ate the excitement of a renascence. 

But the money-problem must be ap- 
proached in the scientific spirit. Irrele- 
vant emotion, moral presuppositions 


must be excluded. It must be looked at 
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in the Baconian way of regarding phys- 
ical problems. This too is in the key of 
renascence. It is exemplified today more 
by men like the Nobel prize-winner in 
chemistry, Frederick Soddy, and the 
engineer, C. H. Douglas, than by pro- 
fessional economists lost in a maze of 
abstractions severed from physical 
realities. It is on the money-front that 
the adventurous spirit is now most at 
home. 

Associated with monetary revolution 
are the traditional renascence values of 
liberty, leisure and culture. Given eco- 
nomic security now, an individual 
experiences a sense of freedom, he is 
able to initiate his own activities, his 
cultural interests rise to the surface. He 
is able to submerge his business life, his 
activities directed toward getting the 
means to exist; such activities become 
only one of his functions and are no 
longer completely engrossing. The aim 
of radical monetary reform is to give 
economic security to all, and to repro- 
duce on the social scale the change in an 
individual who has inherited a fortune. 

Some people will make a bad use of 
their new means for enjoying exist- 
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ence? Of course. The policy of induce- 
ment to work can’t be trusted? There is 
good evidence it can. Things will go to 
pot? Possibly, but not probably. There 
is a risk. But the spirit of renascence 
takes risks. To stand still is to decline. 
The world today is a gigantic demon- 
stration that we can not stand still and 
that there are only two ways to move: 
along the direction indicated by eco- 
nomic Puritanism with its policy of con- 
straint and its gospel of work or along 
the direction forecast by monetary 
libertarians with their first drafts of a 
policy of inducement and their cardinal 
tenet of the value of leisure. To the 
slogans of economic Puritans they op- 
pose the cry, adequate purchasing 
power for all and the devil take the 
reckless! The technical devices for eco- 
nomic liberty are, as I have said, out- 
side the scope of this article. But as a 
preliminary for studying them nothing 
can be better than to perceive to what 
an extent our thinking in economics is 
shot through with Puritan assumptions. 
Awareness of them will clear the mind 
for the cool technical consideration it 


must give to proposed changes. 


Cyd 





The Converts 


By GreorGE ALBEE 


A Story 


HE worst sin of all, and the one 

which had provoked the Misses 

Pike and Caddo to the fiercest 
struggle, had been the dancing at night 
upon the dunes. 

How many hundreds of years the 
young Arabs and their girls had danced 
there, nobody knew; the ceremony had 
been handed down in the tribe, not 
from old man to young man, but from 


boy to boy and from girl to girl: 


Against the mud walls of the village the 
great dunes rolled as had the white- 
cockaded, gray Atlantic combers against 
the sturdy sea-wall of the English coast 
town from which the two missionaries 
had come. They were as gently curved, 
standing there, as firm and smooth, as 
the tan cheeks of the Arab girls: when 
she had first seen them, twenty years 
ago, Miss Caddo had felt, absurdly, 
that she would love to rub her own 
cheek against them. No matter how 
often the ferocious Spahis climbed the 
dunes, reining their stallions to a plod- 
— > lest the sand exploding in 
puffs about their hooves should pull the 
tendons of their legs, a few moments 
later the breeze smoothed away the 
tracks; it was upon mounds of eternal 
purity that the boys and girls danced. 
There was a clump of palms in a cleft 
between two dunes, twenty slim-shafted 


feather-dusters tilting in twenty direc- 
tions, that served as a meeting-place. It 
was always a night on which there was 
no moon; one of the nights when, tak- 
ing a stroll on the desert after dinner, 
you felt that you were floating in a glass 
bowl of dark blue perfume, faintly 
gilded by the starlight. The musicians 
sat cross-legged under the black palms, 
their shallow drums of taut hide clash- 
ing as faintly as the feathery fronds, 
their long bamboo flutes sighing as 
though it were the breeze that blew 
them. For perhaps an hour you could 
make out the dancers as white blurs 
whirling, and then the flutes wailed 
faster and the answering drums 
thudded hard, sounding like the hasty 
hoof-beats of the wild horses when they 
raced across the ashen plain to the 
south, the blurs disappeared as white 
woolen and white silk robes fell to the 
sand, and the bare dark bodies vanished 
as if they had been snatched up into 
Heaven. 

Sometimes there came a short, sharp 
cry, then; whether of pain, or triumph, 
or joy, the two Englishwomen never 
fathomed. It made them shiver. It 
made them imagine perfectly horrible 
things, they had said in their letters 
home; for instance, that they had got 
off a train expecting Charing Cross and 
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found themselves suddenly strangers 
on the planet Mercury. Ah, yes, they 
had loathed the dancing! 

“And I’m sure they’re dancing at this 
moment. I feel it in my bones,” said 
little Miss Pike. 

She and Miss Caddo sat on their 
trunks beside the hard clay road now, in 
the chill vault of the dusk, listening to 
the yelping of the savage and hungry 
curs and the groaning of the sleepy 
dromedaries in the fonduk, and waited 
for the bus to come from Ghardaya. 
In a hand like a small dry leaf, Miss 
Pike held an electric torch, ready to 
wave it at the driver, who now and then 
forgot to stop at E] Hamel. 

“Oh, dear, why doesn’t it come?” she 
asked, jumping to her feet and sitting 
down again. She was a fidgety woman; 
so small, so dry, that she appeared to 
have shrunk from a larger size, to be a 
mummy shocked by electricity into a 
jerky semblance of life. All of her mo- 
tions were small. Her head twitched 
on her shriveled neck as though she 
expected at any moment to behold a 
grisly robber creeping up behind her 
with a knife and a club; and, when she 
walked, she skipped along, bent far 
forward, as though the robber were 
chasing her. She made aimless, quick 
little waves with her hands. She would 
be less nervous if she would eat more 
meat, said Miss Caddo, who worried 
over her friend’s headaches. 

Emily Caddo ate plenty of meat— 
what the Arabs called meat, at any rate; 
chicken and mutton. It was one of her 
jokes to state that the only part of Eng- 
land that she missed was the beef. She 
was a beefy woman, stalwart, with a 
pink, moist face, broad hips, and arms 
equipped to wrestle with the Devil. 
Her hands and feet were large, and so 
was her jaw, which jutted so far, and 
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looked so fierce, that she frightened 
everybody she met, although she was 
really an affectionate soul, unable to 
pass by the filthiest native baby without 
catching it up and half smothering it 
against her broad, deep breast. Her pale 
gray eyes looked fierce, too, behind 
their spectacles, which never sat quite 
straight upon her nose. Her spectacles 
were crooked, and so were her tweed 
skirts, and so were her old-fashioned 
hats, from beneath which strands of 
light, flossy hair leaked in disarray. She 
was a dowdy Amazon. 

“T don’t know that they’re dancing, 
and I don’t know why the bus doesn’t 
come,” Emily Caddo said tersely. “Do 
you think seeing you impatient will 
help the Lord to forgive us, Lucretia, 
when we've betrayed His trust for 
twenty years?” 


T DID not seem twenty years. At home 
there were new stones in the lush 
grass of the sunken graveyard, and new 
faces on the pews of the little, gray 
stone church, they knew; and there had 
been wars; and automobiles and air- 
planes had been invented by atheistic 
scientists; and they had traded their 
thirties for their fifties, and still they 
could not believe that they had been 
twenty years at E] Hamel. Looking 
back, they remembered, rather, twenty 
days; the day Emily had been bitten by 
the sand-adder and had nearly died, the 
day wicked old Aaron had come to them 
asking to be baptised, the day they had 
discovered the sand-roses, crystal blos- 
soms of sand melted to tan glass by the 
terrific sun of summer noons.... 
“Oh, Emily,” cried Lucretia Pike, her 
near-sighted eyes searching the lumi- 
nous gloom for the headlights of the 
bus, “it’s really not such a long while. 
Couldn’t we—?” 
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“We’ve discussed that, I believe.” 

“But, you often say yourself that 
they measure time differently from the 
way we do. Surely we might give our- 
selves a fair trial!” 

“That”—Miss Caddo was positive— 
“is Satan tempting us to pardon our- 
selves. We’ve had our fair trial! No, my 
dear girl, we must face it. Our plain 
duty is to admit that we have failed in 
the Lord’s labor; we are unfit to serve 
him further.” 

“Oh, dear, what will we tell them at 
home?” 

So clearly they could recall that gray 
English morning when their mission 
had been announced in the little church! 
All the heads had bowed, and the 
prayer had gone up, and afterwards 
there had been handclasps and tears. 
With the whining organ doing its best 
to thunder for them, it had been a soar- 
ing out into the wilderness, in all the 
radiance of their dedicated maiden- 
hood, to the salute of golden trumpets 
in the hands of angels. Soaring still, 
they had scarcely been aware of the 
Channel, of France, of Algiers as they 
had first seen it from the ship, a nosegay 
of pink and blue and yellow houses on 
the green hill above the harbor, of the 
Atlas Mountains, which they had 
crossed in a wagon. But their wings had 
melted under the desert sun when they 
had come to E] Hamel. El Hamel was 
mud. You came, across a plain of baked 
mud as level as a pot of cocoa, to a spot 
where the flatness had been molded into 
bricks and piled in low walls. It was 
startling that a town should be so much 
of a piece with the stuff on which it 
stood; no more a town than the ring 
of pellets around an ant-hole. It was 
outrageous. The houses were mud 
boxes. If ever rain should fall, the 
missionaries had exclaimed, why, the 
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whole village would melt and stream 
away! They found that rain fell every 
winter, heavily, and exactly that took 
place. The natives built their boxes up 
again, mildly. When there were no 
more natives there would be no more 
E] Hamel. The desert would take back 
its cherished flatness as though it had 
never lost it, and only the palms would 
be left to mark the trickle of the oasis 
—the palms, and the dunes; although 
the natives swore gravely that the 
dunes went roaming off across the 
desert now and then. 

The dunes were every bit as shocking 
as the mud. It was difficult, it was im- 
possible to believe that they were 
squatting where they were, for there 
was no other sand within fifty miles of 
them. Since they could not have been 
dumped whole from the sky, it was 
evident that a billion grains of pallid 
sand, rolling before the wind, had 
chanced to stop at the same place at the 
same moment! That could scarcely 
have happened in six million years; 
and Miss Pike and Miss Caddo knew 
that the world had only six thousand. 

They knew that the world was six 
thousand years old, that Eve was 
fashioned of the rib of Adam, that the 
Lord was a jealous God, and that 
Jesus Christ died to save our sins. They 
were two devout young women from 
an English seacoast village, and the 
task they set for themselves was the 
conversion to their own religion of the 
continent of Africa. It would take sev- 
eral years. That they were ready to 
grant. Their plan was to convert North 
Africa first and go on to the south later. 
With the north in mind, they had called 
upon the Governor when their ship 
had docked at Algiers—which was not 
called Algiers at all, it turned out, but 
E] Jay. 
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The Governor was a tall, thin 
Frenchman who looked sad, undoubt- 
edly because he had led a sinful life. 
“We should prefer to go into virgin 
territory,” they had told him. Bowing, 
he had made an unintelligible answer 
having to do with the raptures to be 
derived from such a practice, and then, 
growing sad again, he had said: “I sug- 
gest E] Hamel. We have a cavalry post 
nearby, and our Spahis will see that you 
don’t become martyrs, with knives 
where—that is to say, that you will be 
protected.” 

So they had come to El Hamel. With 
a brave laugh for the mud, Emily had 
said, “It’s small, at any rate. When 
we’ve finished here we can go on to a 
prettier place.” Miss Pike, squeezing 
her hand, had replied, “Let’s take a 
vow, dear, never to leave until we have 
brought the Light to every poor soul 
here.” They had wept in each other’s 
arms, all of that first night, and in the 
morning they had swept the rubbish out 
of their box, the one at the end of the 
tumbledown row, rented at two shil- 
lings a month, and tacked to the choco- 
late bricks outside their door a sign 
reading, “Services Every Sunday.” 

The sign was printed in English. 
Afterwards they blushed, wondering 
how they could have been so stupid. 


RoM the start they had agreed that 
Pineir duty was threefold: to spread 


the Word, to combat sin and to do good 
works. The combating of sin appealed 
to them as their best beginning, because 
there were so many sins to combat. The 
Arabs had three and four wives apiece. 
They got drunk on anisette, despite the 
fact that their own religion forbade it. 
They smoked hemp, surely as danger- 
ous a weed as tobacco. (How much 
more dangerous it was, the missionaries 


did not know.) They went to shameless 
women, the Ouleds Nail, tattooed on 
cheeks and forehead, who were wild 
and dark-eyed in their dainty tinted 
slippers, puffed muslin sleeves, and 
tinsel headdresses. They gambled at 
horse-races and dominoes. They quar- 
reled and cut each other with bone- 
handled knives whose blades, inlaid 
with lacquer, hung always over their 
shoulders in sheaths of blood-red 
leather. They let their little boys play 
naked in the dust except for red fezzes. 
Miss Pike and Miss Caddo, counseling 
themselves that they must remember 
that they were dealing, since “innocent” 
did not seem quite the word, with un- 
enlightened children, informed them 
that these things were wrong. The na- 
tives stared at them between amuse- 
ment and indifference, and did not even 
ask, “Why?” 

“We have always done it,” they 
said. What was done was good, or else 
it could not be done. 

The missionaries’ good works met 
with little more success. They petted 
the dogs, and got themselves bitten. 
The women ran from them in terror. 
After a time a few wives unbarred their 
doors and invited them in, but, al- 
though they were glad to gossip about 
prices, dresses and silver anklets, at the 
merest mention of religion they drew 
the cotton head-scarves with which they 
veiled their faces, so that only their 
dark, glowing eyes showed. Religion 
was not for them. Warriors would go to 
Heaven, one day, but wives would be 
left behind. The men were as impreg- 
nable as the women. Since the rivulet of 
the oasis trickled down its jungle- 
choked gorge for barely two hundred 
yards before it sank into hot sand, the 
grain fields along its banks were piti- 
ably small, many of them scarcely 
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larger than a rug. As on dark green 
rugs the farmers sat, with their legs 
crossed and their conical white hoods 
drawn down over their faces, and 
dozed, waiting for the harvest. 

“But you don’t raise enough! You 
must grow more, so that you will have 
some to put by,” the missionaries pro- 
tested. “What if a crop fails? Then 
there will be no grain, no kous-kous to 
eat.” 


“When a crop fails,” the farmers 


answered, “we die. Many of us die.” 


“Dig out the oasis. Lay pipes. Then 
there will be plenty of water, and you 
can have larger fields.” 

The farmers were horrified. If the 
oasis were tampered with it might be- 
come angry. Then it would run dry, 
and everybody would die. 

Miss Pike and Miss Caddo turned to 
the houses that melted every time it 
rained. “Why do you do nothing about 
it?” they demanded. “One would think 
that you enjoyed crouching in the mud, 
with your rugs and your pots, while 
your walls run off into the oasis!” 

“They melt. They have always 
melted,” the Arabs explained. 

“Plaster them.” 

“Plaster is French, not Arab.” 

“What of that?” 

“It is dear.” 

“You might at least bake your 
bricks.” 

“We have never baked bricks.” 

“There’s no law against making a 
beginning!” said Lucretia, crisply. 

But there was a law, and a powerful 
law: “An oven needs fire. A fire needs 
wood. Wood is dear.” 

“Oh, I could slap them; I really 
could!” cried little Miss Pike. 

“If you did, they would turn the 
other cheek. It is,” said the young cap- 
tain of cavalry, riding over from his 


caserne on a visit, “a very peaceful 
tribe, fortunately.” 

The captain, a blond French boy, 
was a lamb, the missionaries affection- 
ately decided. (He was twenty-two 
years old, he walked with a limp, he 
wore two medals on his trim tunic, and 
he kept a hundred hemp-crazed, knife- 
loving Spahis under his command 
without raising his voice.) The captain 
rode over to E] Hamel, the first time, 
to learn whether the Englishwomen 
were pretty, and after that to learn 
whether they were still alive. Watching 
Miss Caddo snatch up a ragged baby 
and hug it, he took off his blue kepi 
and patted his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. “Im ch’ Allah!” he breathed. 
“But, my dear Madame, the evil eye— 
you do not comprehend—it is true that 
they are peaceful, as I say; but, even 
so, we unbelievers have the evil eye, 
vous savez? If that little one gets sick, 


‘now, his dear papa will stab you!” 


“What boomed 
merrily. 

The captain rode on to the house of 
the Ouleds Nail on his white stallion, 
swiftly, and ordered a girl and four 


bottles of beer. 


rot!” 


Emily, 


OR ALL their combating of sin, and 
Fror all their good works, however, 
the missionaries never permitted them- 
selves to forget that their chief duty 
was the preaching of the Word. By the 
end of their first year they spoke serv- 
iceable French. Rasping their throats 
on the gutturals, and belaboring their 
brains with conjugations in which the 
verb for “I go” had no connection with 
the verb for “You go,” in two more 
years they learned only enough Arabic 
to enable them to discover that each 
nomad wandering in from the desert 
had his own dialect. But, where preach- 
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ing was concerned, language was their 
smaller difficulty; the greater was to 


get a congregation. Although the town 
crier, a twisted little cripple whose 
turban, burnoose and shoes alike were 
dirty rags, announced their services, 
nobody came to them. Their own word- 
of-mouth invitations were equally with- 
out result, and it was scarcely lady-like 
to run after a visiting Caid and drag 
him into their house by the hem of his 
soft, silver-frogged crimson robe. They 
were forced to perceive, at length, that 
the market-place offered them their 
only hope of a crowd; but the market- 
place presented its own difficulty. The 
trouble was, on Sunday there was 
scarcely anybody there. Market-day 
was Monday. 

The market was a bare square, its 
four corners marked by a café selling 
coffee and mint-tea, a steam-bath whose 
roof spouted a purple bougainvillea, a 
house swarming with the brightly- 
gowned Ouleds Nail, and the fonduk 
wherein a dozen hobbled dromedaries, 
floundering about on three legs, groaned 
and rolled their eyes girlishly in an 
endless attempt to convince their 
masters that they stood in need of food, 
freedom and love. On Mondays, the 
shepherds strode in from the burnt red 
hills. The gatherers of firewood fol- 
lowed them, trudging beside moving 
stocks of fragrant, rosy cedar sticks be- 
neath which, somewhere, there were 
donkeys—soft little donkeys of pat- 
terned grey velvet, picking their way 
on hooves of carved ebony. Peddlers 
spread rugs and squatted on them to 


haggle over broken clocks, coils of wire, 
nondescript bits of rubber and tin, 
plated spoons and rusty clothing; all 
the waste of Europe, which the Arabs 
would put to purer uses. Fatty smoke 
rose from the braziers of the butchers, 


selling scorched and sooty mutton- 
chops spiced with dust. Sheep, waiting 
for buyers, bleated miserably, standing 
in tight circles with their necks roped 
together. Sweating over ladles of liquid 
metal that trembled and flashed under 
a film of canary-yellow ash, hissing and 
sending up choking clouds of blue-and- 
yellow smoke when it was spilt, liquid 
lightning, into the molds, there were 
the silversmiths. Cobblers sat embroid- 
ering crimson leather slippers, chant- 
ing, “We make old shoes as good as 
new,” as their needles lifted the glitter- 
ing gold wire into the sunlight. And, 
flowing like the white nougat stirred in 
the pots of the candy-makers, a stream 
of white robes went round and round 
the square all day: In the market-place, 
on Mondays, there were plenty of ears 
to listen. 

But, was it a sacrilege? The mission- 
aries prayed long, asking the Lord to 
forgive them, explaining that they were 
doing it for Him, and held services in 
the market-place on Mondays. 

The tribesmen listened to them as 
they listened to the story-teller who, 
with a little boy to beat his drum, told 
them tales of the ancient wars; as they 
listened to the flute of the gay and 
braggart snake-charmer, who shrieked 
and swore that his brass, flame-t 
cobras had bitten him. Market-day was 
a carnival, and the Englishwomen 
were one of its attractions. (There was 
hot debate as to whether they were 
women.) They preached by turns, 
while the Arabs gathered around them, 
nodding and murmuring in delighted 
recognition whenever Satan’s name was 
mentioned. Him they knew well. His 
name was Shaitan. If you stepped 
across a mud-puddle without calling 
upon Allah, Shaitan reached up from 
underground and touched your heel 
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with his long, bony finger, and you fell 
sick and died. Rather less well, they 
knew Jesus, whom they thought a 
gifted comedian. Too, they had heard 
of Jehovah, the storm demon; but they 
did not connect him in their minds 
with God, and they urged the mission- 
aries to skip Him and hasten on to the 
more exciting parts of the story— 
Elijah taunting the priests of Baal be- 
cause their sacrifice of a bullock would 
not catch fire, or David pursuing the 
Amalekites and slaying all of them but 
the four hundred young men who fled 
on camels. When Miss Pike, making a 
great concession, explained that Allah 
and God were one, the loitering con- 

tion shrugged and drifted off to 
the café. About Allah their marabout 
could tell them; for Mahomet’s own 
blood was in his priests, the grandsons 
of his grandsons. 


HE priest at E] Hamel lived close 
by the oasis, in a whitewashed hut 
with a lopsided mud dome. A shaking 
old man with faded eyes and a dyed 
beard, he pretended that he was young, 
and the faithful, who loved him, pre- 
tended to be deceived. He was too 
feeble to walk the few yards into the 
village. He spent his days in his win- 
dowless hut, sitting cross-legged behind 
a faded, red cotton sheet. He was very 
poor, and those who wished to acquire 
merit waited at his low door and bought 
from him little packets of dust, holy 
because his feet had trodden it. 
Regularly, once a year, he invited 
the Englishwomen to tea, offering 
them his treasures, a dozen crumbled, 
stony, greenish cakes, years old, which 
had come from Paris. The missionaries 
accepted, wondering why he asked 
them. Was he too old and stupid to 
understand that they were Christians, 
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that they meant to take his followers 
away from him? They never divined 
that it was the politeness of a nobleman 
for visitors of another race. Honored 
guests, they sat on a rug as radiant as a 
jewel, under leaning palms, surround- 
ed by the awed little boys who were 
the old man’s pupils, and wondered 
why he was not jealous of them. The 
entertainment, like the cakes, and like 
the marabout himself, was the same 
year after year. It was supplied by the 
young man, Aamed, who helped with 
the teaching of the boys. Aamed ap- 
peared hugging a double-barreled 
shot-gun, his eyes shining. Placing the 
gun very close to Miss Pike’s small ear, 
that she should be robbed of no particle 
of joy, he reverently fired both 
barrels 


Miss Pike and Miss Caddo often 
spoke to the marabout about the danc- 
ing on the dunes. Each time, he flung 


up his gray, wrinkled old hands in 


amazement, and did nothing further. 
The other men in the village were as 
surprised as he was, and as inactive. As 
for the youths, they had heard that the 
orgies went on, but none of them 
danced. “The others dance, but not I. 
No, I do not know the names of the 
dancers,” they said. It was of no use to 
go to the girls, for of course the respect- 
able ones knew nothing of such matters, 
and to question the wanton Ouleds Nail 
was to receive a flood of curses from 
the doorway, a flood of laughter from 
the windows and a flood of slops from 
the roof. And still in the dark of the 
moon the flutes wailed. The dancing 
went on, and the missionaries returned 
to their preaching in the market-place. 

They preached for fourteen years 
before they won their first convert. 

At their door had ap one 
morning, Sellim, who trapped the little 
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red foxes of the Zahara and sold their 
pelts to the furriers of Paris. A round- 
faced, beardless boy with suspicious 
eyes, he was groaning. He stood on 
their door-sill, pressing his waist be- 
tween his brown hands, and cried in 
anguish: “I want to be a Christian!” 

“You do?” asked Miss Caddo. 
“Aren’t you the boy that spit at me, 
when I told you not to spend your 
francs on that wicked Pearl of the 
Dawn?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Emily!” inter- 
jected Lucretia Pike. “Come in, Sellim. 
Come quickly!” 

Sellim came in at a trot, spied Miss 
Pike’s bed, aud jumped into it, drawing 
the bedclothing up over his fez. “I 
think I’m going to die. Hurry!” They 
baptized him between groans, while he 
urged them to greater speed, and then 
they knelt beside him in prayer. Miss 
Pike was weeping. 

Sellim sat erect in bed. “Is it fin- 
ished?” he enquired. “Am I a Christian 
now!” 

Miss Pike rose from her knees to kiss 
his brown forehead. “Yes, my son.” 

He howled. “But I’m still sick!” 
Cursing, he threw off the blanket of 
rough wool, woven into wide stripes of 
black, lemon, magenta, scarlet and 
blue, and sped out the door. As he ran 
he leapt into the air now and then as his 
stomach-ache stabbed him. He kept on 
running until he came to the old priest’s 
whitewashed hut, beside the oasis. The 
marabout wrote a verse from the Koran 
on a piece of tissue-paper, soaked the 
inked paper in a bowl of water, and 
commanded: “Drink!” Sellim drank. 
With holiness in his stomach to discom- 
fort the evil there, he felt better im- 
mediately. By nightfall he was well. 
He never again was tempted. When he 
met one of the missionaries on the 


street or in the marketplace he jeered, 
and spat. 


HE Englishwomen did not know 
T why they had never abandoned E] 
Hamel for another village. Dogged- 
ness to them was a virtue; but the no- 
longer-young captain of cavalry, who as 
a brave man was not afraid to admit 
that he was a coward, sometimes 
chuckled, over his solitary dinner-table, 
and looked out of his high window at 
the desert. The desert lay beyond 
their window, too. At times the film- 
thin, blade-edged mountains which 
marked its end were the color of 
watered blood, and at other times they 
were darkest, sharpest violet, but their 
changeability only brought home the 
things about them that were not to be 
changed—one of which was that they 
could not be climbed, and another that 
they were eighty miles away. If the 
desert spoke a language of its own, as 
the nomads said it did, it was the lan- 
guage of contradiction. Looking out 
across its void, through air so clean of 
anything hard that it appeared to be as 
hard as a diamond, fools and prophets 
alike were made aware of infinite vast- 
ness infinitely minute, macrocosm and 
microcosm at one. The natives died of 
thirst in the summer and drowned in 
the winter cloudbursts. The burning 
light, which showed you a cobblestone 
a mile away, showed you also that the 
Zahara of the North, along with its 
chocolate mud, its sparse brambles, its 
roaming dunes and its juts of black and 
carmine lava, was made of hundreds of 
thousands of strewn cobbles. At noon 
E] Hamel sparkled like crystal under 
sunlight which felled you if you stepped 
into it, while an hour later the graying 
dunes smoked and moaned, black 
warrior-clouds sailed down to mass and 
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charge—and, through the rain, you 
saw fair weather to the north, lightning 
in the dry east and to the south an idiot 
wind tossing whole countries of sand 
into the air, yellowing the sunny sky 
until it looked as though God, turned 
goldsmith, were firing his melt. 

No—as the Misses Pike and Caddo 
sat beside the dark road, now, on their 
trunks, it was next to impossible for 
them to realize that they had stayed at 
E] Hamel for twenty years. Neither of 
them could have told off-hand whether 
it was ten years ago that Sellim had 
come to their door, or three. Time, on 
the Zahara, seemed to swell and con- 
tract, like the bellows of an accordion. 
But it was scarcely a month since their 
second convert had been carried to his 
shallow grave, lying stiff along a plank 
on the shoulders of four eager runners, 
with a red tablecloth to cover him and a 
rusty kerosene-tin for his headstone. 
He was old Aaron, the horse-trader, 
who had been so dishonest that thieves, 
even, were reluctant to deal with him. 
A scrawny old man in dirty robes, 
Aaron was the only bachelor in the vil- 
lage, since wives cost money and he was 
a miser, who lived in the stable with his 
horses rather than pay for a house. The 
Arabs shrank from him, as people of all 
races shrink from a miser, and few were 
the stallions that he bought and sold. 
He came to the Englishwomen snivel- 
ling, drying his eyes on the hem of his 
haik, and in his high, quavering voice 
asked them to baptize him. 

But within a fortnight of his baptism 
Aaron had lain down in an empty stall 
to die. The missionaries, watching be- 
side him through the night, bringing 
him water and wrestling with him when 
he struggled to get up and find some 
hemp to smoke, in a way were happy 
that he was going. “At least,” they said, 


“he’ll die a Christian.” However, that 
triumph too was denied them, for old 
Aaron wanted a triumph as badly as 
they did. Towards the end he fought 
his way clear of his delirium, gave them 
a deliberate smile, and said, “You think 
that you baptized an Arab? I am not an 
Arab, I am a Jew. I turned Christian 
because I thought that it might help my 
business.” His chuckle became wooden 
in his throat and, soon after, he 
threshed the straw with his thin, mud- 
scabbed legs, and died. 


Iss PIKE and Miss Caddo waited 
M beside the road, holding their 
coats shut at their throats. The dusk, 
stained blue, slipped into night, in 
which the stars, unlike the silvery Eng- 
lish stars to which they were returning, 
were golden and so low-swung that, 
sighing, you feared to draw them down 
from Heaven with your breath. From 
the village there came faintly a clatter 
of talk, the groans of the dromedaries 
in the fonduk paying for their daytime 
meanness with bad dreams, and now 
and then a blink of orange lamp-light 
as a woolen door-hanging was drawn 
aside; but the sleeping desert had 
neither light nor noise. It was the 
hollow floor of space. There was no 
moon. There were only the sharp, dry 
cold and the crystalline stars. Then 
there was a hum, and the flank of a hill 
four kilometers to the south flared 
golden and disappeared again into 
blackness as the headlights of the bus 
first salved and afterwards 
around it, coming into dazzling view. 

“At last!” exclaimed little Miss Pike. 
She jumped up and waved her flash- 
light. 

“You might wait until he comes near 
enough to see it,” suggested Emily. 

The bus drew up, shortly, and they 
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climbed into it, the young Arab driver 
helping them with their luggage. Ex- 
cept for a pair of natives from Ghar- 
daya, looking like sacks of flour as they 
sat asleep with their white hoods 
drawn down over their faces, they were 
the only passengers. It was an all-night 
drive to Algiers, and the Arabs did not 
like the bus, which made them sick at 
their stomachs with its jouncing. “En 
voiture!” shouted the driver, as if a 
large crowd stood in danger of being 
run down. “En voiture!” He slammed 
his door. 

“Oh, dear,” quavered Lucretia, as 
they began to move. She bent to the 
window and peered out into the dark- 
ness, touching the corners of her eyes 
quickly with her forefinger so that 
Emily would not see the tears. “If 
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some one had come down to see us 
of—” 

“A pack of ungrateful savages? Non- 
sense! For all they care about us, we 
might never have been here!” 

At the top of the rise the driver 
frugally shut off his motor. Coasting, it 
was quiet; so quiet that they could hear, 
as they rolled past the pallid glimmer 
of the dunes, the fine sand rustling; so 
quiet that the breeze brought to them 
the sound which they least of all hoped 
to hear. For in the black cleft between 
the dunes the reedy flutes were twin- 
ing wistful filigrees, while the drums 
tapped daintily, tapped enquiringly, 
then, speeding, thudded with a pant- 
ing urgency. On the silken, silver 
mounds the bare brown boys and girls 
were dancing. 
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The World’s Stake in Austria 


By Devere ALLEN 


Chancellor Dollfuss is fighting tooth and natl against the on- 
slaught of Hitlerism; what does the world stand to 
lose if his effort fatls? 


LITTLE country about the size of 
A the State of Maine, impov- 
erished and well-nigh desti- 
tute, trustee of a decadent monarchist 
tradition and at the same time prophet 
of a new order, is destined to play dur- 
ing the next few months one of the 
most dramatic réles in history. 

Exactly one hundred years ago it 
was an Austrian reactionary diplomat, 
Metternich, who had penetrated by his 
sinister influence most of the chancel- 
lories of the Continent, earning by wile 
as much as by capacity the sobriquet 
bestowed upon him by a recent biogra- 
pher, “the Prime Minister of Europe.” 
It was he whose repression of free 
speech, whose persecution of liberals, 
whose tyrannous advocacy of dictator- 
ship, aroused fear and hatred among 
republicans and revolutionaries. Yet the 
wheel of time, which has dredged up 
many an anomaly before, has come 
round toaday when Metternich’s home- 
land stands as the chief bulwark against 
the onward march of Hitlerism; to a 
critical time when a denuded Austria, 
because of cultural and geographical 
circumstance, may determine whether 
or not there is to be a Fascist belt from 
the Baltic straight down to the Mediter- 


ranean, splitting asunder the cluster of 
nations so assiduously built up by France 
into a unity since the War, shifting the 
balance of Continental power, and let- 
ting loose a new impetus of dictatorial 
force the future of which no man can 
possibly predict. 

No sooner had the Nazi tide swept 
the Brown Shirts into power in Ger- 
many than the Austrian National So- 
cialists began to swagger and take for 
granted their speedy conquest of the 
Austrian opposition. Adolf Hitler 
himself, it must be remembered, is by 
birth an Austrian; it was in the post- 
War ferment of Vienna that he nursed 
the ambition which has driven him up- 
ward. The growth of his movement 
in the larger land to the north has been 
paralleled, though not equalled, by the 
development of Hitlerite Fascism in the 
Austrian Republic. Hitler has made 
repeated return visits to look after his 
sentimental and practical interests in his 
fatherland; there is a Brown House in 
Vienna as well as in Munich; and thou- 
sands of young recruits have cast in their 
lot with the customary union of middle 
class sufferers and the monied barons 
of moribund business who are ready for 
the Nazi gospel. 
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Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss, the 
little Napoleon of Christian Social for- 
titude, was warned openly last March 
by Fascist leaders that he would soon 
be out of control, and would be prudent 
to leave the seat of office at once. “You 
are playing not only with the last re- 
sources of our people,” said the Nazi 
organ, the Deutscheoesterreichische 
Tageszeitung, “but you are risking also 
your heads and your lives.” Dollfuss 
replied by orders suppressing Nazi 
demonstrations and banning uniformed 
meetings of Nazi members; the Nazis 
merely took to white shirts and top hats 
as a symbol, jeering the stubborn Chan- 
cellor in the streets. Beset by increas- 
ing Nazi impudence, by a restless and 
powerful Socialist party—largest nu- 
merically in the state—and by still 
another type of Fascist movement in 
the Heimwehr, which, though Christian 
Social in general outlook, has taken on 
a dangerously self-willed character, 
Dollfuss managed to take advantage of 
a parliamentary technicality, dissolved 
the session of legislators, seized what is 
tantamount to absolute power, disarmed 
the Socialist Schutzbund, told the 
Heimwehr leaders that no interference 
would be tolerated, and squared away 
for a frank onslaught against every 
form of Nazi attack. 

The Hitler forces pressed the 
struggle. While in true Nazi fashion, 
responsible leaders disclaimed all 
spontaneous outbreaks of violence, ex- 
hibitions of fury followed one another 
with incredible brutality. The foreign 
and Jewish students in the universities 
were alike pummeled and clubbed; 
bombs exploded outside Jewish shops; 
sporadic cases of assassination multi- 
plied. The airplane visit of Dr. Frank, 
a Nazi emissary, was bluntly met by a 
snub on the part of the Austrian Gov- 
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ernment; the dismissal from the coun- 
try of a Nazi press attaché for indis- 
putably illegal conduct was followed 
by humiliating marching orders be- 
stowed upon the Austrian press attaché 
at Berlin. Dollfuss at this very hour was 
in London making a successful effort to 
raise a $40,000,000 loan and to persuade 
foreign governments that they had a 
deep responsibility for Austrian stabil- 
ity. He returned to be saluted by further 
bomb-throwing, open war by Nazis on 
the Heimwehr and everybody but Hit- 
lerites, and a challenge to his new power 
which he met by a complete ban on all 
Nazi activity whatsoever. From over 
the border, the German Fascists des- 
patched new warnings to the world 
that Austria would be spoiled for tour- 
ists; the fighting Chancellor replied 
with fresh assurances and some rather 
convincing evidence that tourists were 
already pouring into Austria with per- 
fect safety. German radio stations sent 
forked lightnings in the shape of bel- 
ligerent speeches over the sullen skies 
of Austria; Dollfuss retaliated by acom- 
plaint to the International B 

Union and a threat that, if the German 
propaganda were not suppressed, he 
would at once frustrate it by establishing 
a blocking station to counter Fascist 
thunderbolts by invincible radio squeals. 
The hint of the repressed Austrian 
Nazis that they would not hesitate to 
adopt secret terrorism was answered by 
a laconic announcement that the death 
penalty, which was abolished by the re- 
publican constitution, might be revived 
for those falling under the clutch of 
martial law, and receiving trials before 
military courts. The contest began to 
settle down, in late summer, to a grim 
process of attrition, the outcome of 
which will determine, perhaps by fall, © 
the fate of Austrian Hitlerism. 
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A responsibility the other nations 
most certainly have. The newly consti- 
tuted Republic came into being, in 1919, 
under the watchful influence of the 
Allied governments. When the effects 
of the War were shown to be too serious 
to permit Austrian reconstruction, the 
League of Nations stepped in and re- 
habilitated the country’s financial struc- 
ture; the various experts who served on 
the Committee of Control of the Guar- 
anteeing States for the Austrian Loan, 
who were given authority by the 
Second Reconstruction Protocol of 
October 4, 1922, represented no fewer 
than ten countries—Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Spain, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Sweden, Great Britain, Hol- 
land and the United States. Thought- 
ful onlookers from afar will not readily 
forget that it was the collapse of the 
Austrian Creditanstalt in May, 1931, 
which precipitated a monetary crisis in 
Germany, an event which in turn played 
no inconsiderable share in driving Great 
Britain off the gold standard, with tre- 
mendous repercussions on the financial 
institutions of the entire globe. 

Furthermore, in view of Hitlerism’s 
anti-Jewish crusade, it is of no small 
moment that the Treaty of Saint Ger- 
main, under which Austria’s post-War 
status was outlined, provides explicitly 
in Article 63 that religious liberty shall 
be maintained. Hence every time a Nazi 
Austrian shouts that soon all the Jews 
will fare as they have in Germany, he 
is branding himself a potential violator 
of a treaty in which the major nations 
allied during the War have expressed 
a definite concern over their official sig- 
natures. Be it noted, also, that the per- 
centage of Jews in Austria is not one, 
as in Germany, but three. 

How far the statesmen of supposedly 
neutral countries would go in a pinch 
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can scarcely be foretold; that they have 
already rebuffed the German Govern- 
ment is plain. Not only have the Nazis 
been stymied in Austria; the Great 
White Father of Fascism at Rome, 
Signor Mussolini, has appeared decid- 
edly coy. Mr. Mussolini himself, back 
in 1926, shook the well-known sabre in 
the direction of Vienna and threatened 
to invade the country with his Black 
Shirts; in 1930, Fascists from Italy, 
Austria, Germany and possibly else- 
where gathered in fraternal conclave 
down on the border line where the Alps 
rear a natural barrier that has had no 
halting effect on Fascism, to drink 
elatedly together to that glorious day 
when Fascist minions would cement the 
governments of all nations into one vast 
empire from Pole to Pole; hardly had 
the ink dried on the first few billion 
pieces of official German Nazi propa- 
ganda put out by Goebbels in lieu of 
information, than planes were bearing 
Nazi spokesmen to Rome for their 
fatherly blessing. Why, then, the cool- 
ness of Mussolini? Very generally 
throughout the press of the world, it 
has been attributed in part to Il Duce’s 
distaste for too open an alliance with 
Hitler, in part to his lack of enthusiasm 
over the prospect of a solid mass of 
German Brown Shirts stretching to his 
northern boundaries. Whatever be the 
truth of this analysis, there can be little 
doubt that, in addition, Mussolini has 
fears concerning the ability of German 
Fascism to stabilize itself. Further, not 
even Mussolini’s worst enemy could 
think him foolish enough not to take 
into account the remarkable degree to 
which Germany, after approaching the 
point where the world with the excep- 
tion. of France looked upon her frater- 
nally, has all but completely isolated 
herself and erected barriers of distrust. 
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But the problem, so far as Austria 
is concerned, remains to be resolved. 
By indubitably unconstitutional means, 
Dolfuss has fought off his most danger- 
ous foe—the ballot; but it is hard to 
say how long he can avoid an election. 
Reliable correspondents testify that 
since the recent adhesion of the 
powerful Styrian Heimwehr to the 
Nazi banner, an election would almost 
certainly sweep the Nazis into office. 
Should that event occur, republican 
Austria would be remade. The vague 
economic programme, the malevolent 
race prejudice, the despotic brutality, 
the ebullient Know-Nothingism of the 
German Fascists would be clamped 
down upon Austrian civilization. In 
terms of international politics, the 
effects would be disastrous; protracted 
and bitter economic war, if not in fact 
the warfare of trench and bomb and gas, 
might not be long postponed. But even 
were so world-shaking an outcome 
avoided, the cultural loss to humanity 
would be incalculable. 


——— is one of the few places left 
in the world where the flavor of 
life still is strong and distinctive, where 
the passage of the hours not devoted to 
labor and sleep still is an art. Writers 
casually walking along the Ring and 
giving a lugubrious glance at the faded 
splendors of courts and kings, like 
Hergesheimer, have lingered chiefly to 
bemoan the death of bygone pomp and 
ceremony. The bright and glamorous 
dreams of youth these observers could 
never comprehend; yet youth and hope, 
zest and determination, had fused in 
Austria in the dozen years since the 
War to produce a mellow blend of 
gayety, gemiitlichkeit, color, and— 
something missing in the golden days 
that were gilded externally though 


dross within—a growing security for 
thousands of workers, the promise of 
release from slums and slavery. 

One may be pardoned for thinking 
that Austria, essentially, is the city of 
Vienna. That is not, of course, strictly 
true; especially is it untrue politically, 
since Vienna is the world’s only Social- 
ist city, whereas the rest of the coun- 
try is predominantly non-Socialist. 
Nevertheless, while the Socialist suc- 
cesses in Vienna have irked the outsiders 
within Austria, they themselves do not 
deny that their hearts have always been 
in the capital. Vienna is the centre of 
Austria’s musical life, just as it is in its 
own unique way the musical centre of all 
the world. The city’s population is al- 
most one-third of that of the entire 
country. 

At any rate, Socialists all around the 
world have looked with pride to Vienna, 
whose Socialist majorities rose in suc- 
cessive elections from fifty-four per cent 
in 1919 to sixty-one per cent in 1927. 
But it would be a fallacy to assume that 
partisan pride is the only thing that 
centres in this city by the celebrated 
Danube. Tics of non-Socialists, 
professional men and women, social 
workers, educators, architects, legis- 
lators, have visited Vienna during the 
last ten years to study the unique prog- 
ress that has been achieved by the city’s 
administration in the midst of persistent 
depression. 

The most conspicuous achievement, 
assuredly, is in the field of municipal 
housing. By taxing the landlords ruth- 
lessly, the excuse being the indubitable 
degree to which they had profited previ- 
ously while every one else was taking 
losses, and by decreeing that those rent- 
ing dwelling places must accept depre- 
ciated currency, the city was able to erect 
in twelve years no fewer than 65,000 
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model tenements and homes—enough, 
be it noted, to house 200,000 people, or 
ten per cent of the entire municipal 
population! These housing develop- 
ments, while approximated in many par- 
ticulars by those in Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Rome, Frankfurt and other cities 
of the so-called Old World, are ranked 
first both in the stupendous magnitude 
of their conception and in the speed of 
their fulfilment. Imagine what it means 
to the humble worker fortunate enough 
to house his family in such a domicile! 
If he lives in one of the newer ones, he 
will be protected from radio blares and 
children’s noise by sound-proof walls. 
He will, in any case, have a balcony. 
His wife will have a model, scientific 
kitchen, which, however, she must keep 
neat enough to satisfy the frequent in- 
spections. She will also have regular 
access to a modern laundry, in which, 


besides rotary washers and dryers and 
electric mangles, she will have a small 


private room equipped with set tubs and 
hot and cold water, in which to do her 
family hand washing if she elects. The 
boys and girls of this family will have 
a magnificent outdoor playground, with 
a swimming or wading pool and gym- 
nastic apparatus. They will have, be- 
“Sides, a dental clinic, bath houses and 
an excellent kindergarten. Their par- 
ents, too, will have a chance for relaxa- 
tion amid beauty, for each great dwell- 
ing enterprise is built around enormous 
parks, with green grass, flowers, trees, 
settees and—to satisfy the inevitable 
Austrian yearning for art—a lovely 
piece of sculpture here and there. There 
will be, for general convenience, a post 
office, as odes codperative, non-profit- 
making drug stores, barber shops, dry 
goods shops, meat markets and every 
normal establishment purveying the 
necessities of domestic activity. And 
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over the arched driveways leading into 
the courtyards of these homes, carven in 
red letters, one may read: “Karl Marx 
Hof” or “Ebert Hof,” or, even, 
“George Washington Hof.” For the 
privileges of life lived under these en- 
signs and conditions, the family will 
pay, perhaps, $2.50 per month per 
dwelling—not a huge sum, even in Aus- 
tria. And, so economically were these 
homes built and administered, graft- 
free and perquisite-free, that long be- 
fore they crumble they will all be paid 
for, so that eventually there will be no 
cost to any inhabitant of the city. 

The tax per head, at that, has not in- 
creased since 1913, so the Social-Demo- 
crats insist. Not only has one human 
being in ten been given a satisfying 
home; one after another, available 
pieces of land within the city limits have 
been transformed into children’s play- 
grounds, or perhaps into sun-baths with 
nurses in attendance. Outside the city, 
several former royal palaces have been 
metamorphosed by the magic of social 
will into sanitary orphanages and public 
health centres. Hours of work have been 
legally stabilized, with the eight-hour 
day and time and a half for overtime. 
Fares to and from work have been de- 
creased markedly on the subway and 
trolley cars, as also have fares of school 
children. The educational system has 
been entirely reconstructed until today 
there is not one in all the world, prob- 
ably, that can approach it for modernity 
and the reliance upon scientific peda- 
gogy. Yet, withal, there is here no 
“prettifying” or softening of life for the 
growing youngster that will have a 
harmful effect; instead, it would be 
hard to find a sturdier concept of edu- 
cation. Beneath the green branches of 
the Ring, the Burggarten and the Stadt- 
park roam in the late afternoon or early 
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evening bands of well-behaved, cheer- 
ful young men and women, clad in- 
formally in shorts and sleeveless shirts, 
brown and strong, free yet self-disci- 
plined, the cause to many an alien ob- 
server of a consuming envy—the 
product of Austria’s non-nationalistic, 
non-dictatorial, self-governing, free 
education, with the finest textbooks, in 
many departments of knowledge, ever 
assembled. 

Vienna’s medical prestige is world- 
wide; it has been augmented and not 
dimmed in the post-War decade. But 
along with it has grown up prestige in 
newer fields—the social sciences. The 
museum of social and economic sta- 
tistics is unexcelled; more and more, as 
humanity becomes interlocking in its in- 
terests and procedures, will it be neces- 
sary to base social policies on reliable 
facts, graphically presented so that even 
the veriest layman can comprehend 
them; the savants who wish to find the 
soundest and at the same time the most 
vivid work in this new realm of thought, 
will have to sit at the feet of Dr. Otto 
Neurath. 


UT not these objective accomplish- 
B ments alone stand in peril of a 
Nazi victory, which would either crush 
them out or pervert them to the cult 
of nationalism and militaristic fury. As 
in most revolutionary countries, not 
even the admitted poverty that abounds 
everywhere can dim the eagerness of the 
intellectual and working class leaders 
for a chance to go on with the experi- 
ment. There is a zest in Vienna’s very 
atmosphere. The old urge for a mellif- 
luent life at terms of intimate ease with 
art, dancing, music and friendly asso- 
ciation has not staled. The Beautiful 
Blue Danube—which Johann Strauss 
saw, not in the bed of the brown stream 


which is the river of fact but in the ar- 
dently patronized filtered baths which 
have been multiplied many times in re- 
cent years—still expresses the somewhat 
florid “good-time spirit” of the typical 
Austrian. But nevertheless that mood is 
perhaps less inclined toward indolence, 
more edged with aspiration. 

The change could be seen unes- 
capably two summers ago, when before 
the Greek-lined House of Parliament 
for five hours and a half 110,000 young 
men and women, celebrating a Work- 
ers’ Olympiad, marched past, chanting 
the songs that the Brown Shirts have 
stilled in Germany, wearing the in- 
signia of international solidarity which 
are outlawed beneath the stern heel of 
Hitlerism, flaunting the brilliant red 
pennons of the Social-Democracy that 
Nazi Germany indiscriminately lumps 
with communism as “Marxist” and 
which it has rigorously repressed. The 
pen of many a non-Socialist writer has 
sung in lyric praise of that display, with 
its non-military discipline, its pledge of 
a new generation not all won over to 
hatred and persecution, its great banners 
declaring in twenty-two tongues its de- 
termination to work against war and 
war-makers. 

That change, too, speaks through the 
lips and acts of little children in a hun- 
dred ways. It is evident in the incredible 
cleanliness of the schools, such as the 
wood-workers’ schoolhouse, which has 
not known fresh paint for eight years 
and yet which reveals not a single 
scratch. It must ring in the ears of the 
experienced traveler, who has wearied 
of the bands of beggar-children he en- 
counters in France, Belgium, Spain, al- 
most everywhere along the routes plied 
by the tourist buses. For here, in the 
great housing projects of Vienna, come 
the usual groups of youngsters, varying 
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from five to a dozen years in age. But 
these will not cry out, whiningly and 
with a shameless persistence the uni- 
versal password of their juvenile craft 
in other places, “Money! Money!” Not 
they! They will, however, hound you; 
hound you with a great waving of ker- 
chiefs and loud cries of “Freundschaft! 
Freundschaft! Freundschaft!” Friend- 
ship—that is the slogan of this imperiled 
Vienna, passed from adult to adult in 
greeting, impressed on the minds of 
growing youth, firing it with a self- 
respecting flair for the adventure of 
comradeship. 
“Freundschaft!” 


Will it before 


long flee from Vienna and the rest of 
Austria, driven out by the lash of pride- 
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ful medievalism, bent on moving the 
whole world, by force if need be, back- 
ward, ever backward? Not because Aus- 
tria’s Vienna has become the symbol of 
achievement for one political point of 
view, but because it represents the last- 
ditch stand of progress which belongs 
to all the world, does the outcome of 
the pending struggle take on meaning 
everywhere. Austria, whose weaknesses 
are many, whose mistakes are humanly 
numerous, which is still far from an 
Eden, nevertheless has become a cul- 
tural investment in which every for- 
ward-looking person in the world holds 
a share. The crucial issue will soon be 
settled. Either Hitlerism or the world 
will win. 





The Securities Bill and Foreign 
Investments 


By W. THACHER WINsLow 


What new protection have our investors in foreign bonds? 


F THE approximately fifteen bil- 
O lion dollars of American for- 
eign investments, some 800 
millions are now in default. Congress 
was not unmindful of this fact in fram- 
ing the Securities Act of 1933. Not only 
did it furnish protection for future in- 
vestors in foreign securities (as well as 
domestic securities), but it also provided 
for the creation, upon declaration by 
the President, of a Corporation of For- 
eign Security Holders for “the purpose 
of protecting, conserving, and advanc- 
ing the interests of the holders of for- 
eign securities in default.” Two vital 
questions should immediately be asked. 
First, how much protection is given to 
future investors in securities under this 
Act? And, second, to what extent will 
the new Corporation, if created, pre- 
serve, conserve and advance the inter- 
ests of holders of foreign securities in 
default? In answering these questions 
it is necessary to bear in mind the nature 
of the difficulties and problems in- 
volved, how they have arisen and how 
they have been met by the Securities 
Act. 
Under normal conditions in foreign 
financing, as in domestic financing, the 


borrower of money seeks the lender. 
But when, in a wealthy nation, specula- 
tion is rife, and the urge to make money 
becomes almost a mania, a competition 
may ensue among the money lenders 
that is thoroughly bad. Such conditions 
were to be found in the United States 
throughout the greater part of the 
’*T wenties, after she had been thrust by 
the War into the réle of the world’s 
banker. As the United States had never, 
previous to the War, been a creditor 
nation, she had had little experience in 
the methods of foreign financing. Many 
inexperienced foreign lenders were thus 
gradually created, and the competition 
between them in making loans to for- 
eign governments, municipalities and 
corporations became so keen that some 
houses were inevitably forced into a 
position where they were willing to 
lower legal and economic safeguards, in 
order that they might obtain the right 
to float the loan. According to one wit- 
ness testifying before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in 1932, “at one time 
in Colombia there were something like 
twenty-nine representatives” of various 
banks and investment houses—all look- 
ing for borrowers. 
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In 1927 the more experienced and 
conservative Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, 
in an address before the Pan American 
Conference, warned against this danger- 
ous practice as follows: 


Naturally it is a tempting thing for certain 
European governments to find a horde of 
American bankers sitting on their doorsteps 
offering them money. It is rather demoralizing 
for municipalities and corporations in the same 
country to have money pressed on them. That 
sort of competition tends to insecurity and un- 
sound practice. 


That the competition did lead to in- 
security and unsound practice became 
obvious in 1931 when the budget es- 
timates of some of the more unstable 
borrowing countries were published. 
Bolivia was seen to be in the poorest 
condition. Her debt service amounted 
to approximately fifty-nine per cent of 
her estimated revenues. Chile’s debt 
service was about thirty-nine per cent 
of her expected revenues} Brazil’s, 
thirty-seven per cent and Peru’s thirty- 
five per cent. And, what was worse, al- 
most the entire debt of each country 
was owed abroad. Other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries were in as bad a financial 
condition—above all, Mexico. Defaults 
were numerous: and the value of many 
foreign securities fell enormously. In 
fact, during 1931, the prices of foreign 
bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange fell almost forty per cent. 

At the same time the prospects of 
payment on the intergovernmental 
debts became so black that a year’s mor- 
atorium was proclaimed by President 
Hoover. Pleas for the cancelation of 
these debts became stronger. A few 
prominent bankers such as Mr. Albert 
H. Wiggin of the Chase National 
Bank added their voices to this growing 
chorus. And public opinion was not slow 
to find another scapegoat for the depres- 
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sion—the international bankers. The 
latter were accused of impairing domes- 
tic credit by having shipped off billions 
of dollars of good American money to 
foreign countries, where much of it was 
irretrievably lost. They were accused of 
building up, with this money, foreign 
industries that competed with American 
industries and of making exorbitant 
profits through these transactions. 
Then, as if to commit all these iniquities 
were not enough, the international bank- 
ers began, it was said, to agitate for the 
cancelation of the War debts, because 
they realized that European govern- 
ments could not pay both the War debts 
and the private debts: and, having large 
holdings of foreign securities, they nat- 
urally wanted the War debts to be 
sacrificed in order that the private debts 
might be paid. As the cancelation of the 
debts would mean a further burden 
upon the taxpayers of the United States, 
the issue was stated as: the people versus 
the international bankers. An investiga- 
tion by the Senate Finance Committee 
was the inevitable result. 


HE accusation that the bankers were 
"Lee the cancelation of the War 
debts because of their large foreign se- 
curity holdings was quickly dismissed at 
the Senate hearings. It was not hard for 
the committee to believe that the bank- 
ers had “unloaded” their dubious se- 
curities upon an unsuspecting and gul- 
lible public, retaining for themselves 
insignificant quantities of the higher 
grades. Attention was therefore focused 
sharply upon questions relating to the 
necessity of foreign loans, the profits 
made therefrom and the methods used 
in floating these loans. 

The arguments for the need of for- 
eign loans, as developed at the Senate 
hearings, ran somewhat as follows: For- 
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eign creditor nations were impoverished 
by the War and not only were no longer 
able to lend to the more undeveloped 
nations but were themselves forced to 
borrow. The American bankers believed 
all these governments to be ultimately 
solvent. Since the United States had a 
capital surplus (and the fact that this 
country was overbuilt even though bil- 
lions of dollars had been put into for- 
eign loans was given as evidence of this 
surplus), the best way to utilize it was 
to increase foreign trade by creating 
foreign purchasing power through for- 
eign loans, thereby providing a market 
for surplus American goods, a high 
yield on American investments and a 
substantial profit for American invest- 
ment bankers. 

That export trade was stimulated can 
not be denied—surpluses of cotton, cop- 
per, tobacco, kerosene, wheat and many 
manufactured articles were disposed of 
abroad. It has been estimated that, in 
1928, 2,400,000 American families were 
dependent for a livelihood on the ex- 
port market alone. As to American in- 
vestments, there was, in the period 
1919-29, an average yield on foreign 
bonds of 6.97 per cent, while the aver- 
age yield on sixty high-grade domestic 
bonds was 4.97 per cent—that is, foreign 
bonds provided a yield that was nearly 
forty per cent higher than the best 
domestic bonds. This high yield was due 
to the greater risks involved and the 
necessity of overcoming a reluctance to 
purchase foreign bonds—particularly in 
the years immediately following the 
War. And, finally, with regard to the 
profits made by the banks and invest- 
ment houses through floating and dis- 
tributing these loans, it does not seem as 
if the figures revealed by the Senate 
hearings were as large as they were 
generally believed to be. The total 


“spread” or gross profits on the loans 
ranged from one per cent to 16.28 per 
cent. R. R. Kuczynski, in his Bankers’ 
Profits from German Loans, estimates 
that the total spread for all 135 German 
loans exceeded $70,000,000, but that 
the net profits amounted to $50,000,- 
000, or about four per cent on the 
$1,280,000,000 of loans floated. It is to 
be doubted if the net profits on all for- 
eign loans exceded by very much four 
per cent of the total amount floated. As 
was the case with the yields on foreign 
bonds, the spread varied with risks, the 
scarcity of funds, the necessity of 
greater persuasion in the earlier years 
and the keenness of competition. 

The Senate hearings placed the 
greatest emphasis upon the methods of 
negotiating, floating and distributing 
foreign securities, for in these opera- 
tions lay the major explanation of the 
poor quality of many of the issues. In 
the first place, as nas already been 
pointed out, competition and inexperi- 
ence caused many of the banks and in- 
vestment houses to seek borrowers, to 
whom they were willing to lend money 
on relatively easy terms. A promoter’s 
or introductory commission was often 
paid to the men who made possible the 
preliminary negotiations with a foreign 
government, municipality or corpora- 
tion. After this contact was made, fur- 
ther negotiating was done directly be- 
tween the borrower and the lender. 
Although, in many cases where there 
has been default (chiefly in Latin- 
American government bonds), specific 
revenues were assigned for the service 
of debts, the lenders failed to take ac- 
count of ‘possible decreases in trade and 
recessions in commodity prices. 

Furthermore, despite advice from 
Washington to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes only, loans were some- 
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times used for the payment of old debts, 
the purchase of arms and the support of 
ambitious programmes of public works 
which were not self-supporting. On 
the other hand, several witnesses at the 
hearings pointed out that attempts to 
supervise the expenditures of foreign 
governments were viewed as a usurpa- 
tion of sovereignty. But only inexperi- 
ence, or carelessness due to the press of 
competition, can explain why a loan 
should have been made in the first place 
to a country that was unstable enough to 
need continuous financial supervision. 
When the negotiations for a loan 
were completed, the proposed financing 
was submitted to the State Department 
for its approval. But any protection 
against poor foreign securities provided 
by the State Department was merely 
incidental to other considerations. Al- 
though the Department, in March, 
1922, requested that it be allowed to 
pass upon foreign loans in advance of 
issue “in view of the possible national 
interests involved,” its approval of a 
loan was given in a negative manner, 
and it was usually added that “the De- 
partment of State does not pass upon the 
merits of foreign loans as business 
propositions nor assume any responsi- 
bility in connection with such transac- 
tions,” also that “no reference to the 
attitude of this Government should be 
made in any prospectus or otherwise.” 
Even though reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce strongly brought 
out the fact that certain Latin-American 
governments had overborrowed, the 
State Department held strictly to its 
rule of not exercising business judg- 
ment and simply gave its negative ap- 
proval of loans to those countries. 
Judgment as to the quality of the 
loans was thus left to the bankers and 
investors, both of whom might have 
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had access to the Department of Com- 
merce reports. 

After obtaining the permission of the 
State Department, the securities were 
floated and distributed. Methods used 
in this process, as revealed at the Senate 
hearings, frequently gave scant protec- 
tion to the investors. Prospectuses which 
misrepresented the facts were some- 
times sent out to prospective investors. 
And in not a few cases a “dodge clause” 
stating that “Although these state- 
ments are not guaranteed, they have 
been obtained from sources we believe 
to be reliable” was added to the pro- 
spectuses. In this manner the bankers 
tried to avoid their responsibilities 
towards the investors. 

It is at these practices that the Secu- 
rities Act is particularly aimed. It holds 
certain specified persons directly liable 
for the inclusion of any material un- 
truth or the omission of any material 
fact in providing the investors with in- 
formation concerning a loan. 


HE immediate results of the hear- 
“kee before the Senate Finance 
Committee appeared in two bills pro- 
posed by Senator Johnson. The first of 
these was “a bill requiring publicity of 
certain foreign loan transactions”; the 
second was “a bill to provide for the 
more effective supervision of foreign 
commercial transactions and other pur- 
poses.” The Securities Act is more 
specific than either of these bills, which 
were intended only as general outlines 
for future legislation. The Act, how- 
ever, includes everything given in the 
first bill with respect to publicity, and 
more. Senator Johnson’s bill required 
that fairly complete information be 
filed with the Secretary of Commerce 
immediately upon the consummation of 
the transaction; while the Securities Act 
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requires that detailed information re- 
garding purposes, amounts designated 
for these purposes, debts, twenty-year 
record as to defaults, present receipts 
and expenditures, profits, commissions 
and so on be furnished. This informa- 
tion, which is, according to A. A. Berle, 
Jr., “considerably less detailed, in fact, 
than the listing statement now required 
by the New York Stock Exchange,” is to 
be filed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at least twenty days before the 
security is issued to the public. Not only 
will this so-called “twenty-day clause,” 
or “cooling period,” prevent the high- 
speed financing of past years, but it will 
also tend to prevent underwriters, who 
will have to wait for twenty days before 
selling, from accepting securities which 
they do not consider good enough for 
their own investment portfolios. The 
tendency has been for the underwriters 
to purchase security issues and then 
“unload” as soon as possible by virtually 
forcing them upon the distributors. 

The Securities Act seeks to obtain the 
full benefit of publicity with regard to 
“the estimated net proceeds to be de- 
rived from the sale in the United States 
of the security,” the “commissions paid 
or to be paid, directly or indirectly,” 
and “the amount or estimated amounts, 
itemized in reasonable detail, of ex- 
penses, other than the commissions.” 
The value of publicity in checking 
abuses in matters of this sort is generally 
acknowledged. 

The Securities Act differs funda- 
mentally from the first bill proposed by 
Senator Johnson in the penalties pre- 
’ scribed for selling, or offering to sell, 
public securities that have not been reg- 
istered with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and for furnishing the Commis- 
sion (and the public) with any infor- 
mation that is not strictly accurate and 


as complete as possible. It is, for obvious 
reasons, impossible for any one to give 
the investor the full details of any in- 
vestment. Yet the term “full details,” 
carefully interpreted, would hold a firm 
liable for not providing the investor 
with some small detail concerning his 
investment. For this reason, while the 
Federal Trade Commission was defin- 
ing exactly how complete the informa- 
tion to be supplied should be, the sale of 
securities was, to some extent, cur- 
tailed. This difficulty was remedied by 
the Commission’s text of regulations 
which state that: 


The information set forth in the prospectus, 
including financial statements, except as to the 
latest balance sheet and the profit and loss state- 
ment for the last fiscal year, may be expressed 
in a condensed or summarized form and need 
not follow any numerical sequence of the items 
of information required in the registration 
statement, provided that such condensation 
and rearrangement shall not omit any item 
of information which may be material or may 
be necessary in order that the other statements 
contained in such prospectus shall not be mis- 
leading. 


The penalty for unlawfully offering 
a security is a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than five years or both. But, as Mr. 
Berle explained in the New York 
Times, “Since criminal provisions are 
strictly construed, and since prosecu- 
tions at best can only touch a fraction of 
the problem, the real sanction is con- 
tained in the provision imposing a 
penalty,” not only on the officers, execu- 
tive and financial, who sign the registra- 
tion statement, but also on the under- 
writers, engineers, accountants and 
others who have compiled or checked 
the information given to the Commis- 
sion and to the public. There is no lia- 
bility, however, if they can prove that 
they had reason to believe and did be- 
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lieve that the information furnished to 
the investor was reasonably complete 
and accurate. 

Though the buyer, under common 
law, always has had the right to sue the 
banker or company that put out the 
security for misrepresentation as to its 
worth, it has been up to him to prove his 
case. Under the Securities Act the 
issuer, the directors and other desig- 
nated responsible persons are directly 
liable and will have to prove that they 
were not negligent in their duties 
toward the investor. Engineers who 
make estimates as to the productivity of 
public works will therefore be more 
cautious in drawing up their reports. 
Financial experts will figure more con- 
servatively in estimating the revenues 
of a given country in relation to its debt 
service. And bankers, in the future, if 
they have not done so in the past, will 
feel a strong obligation to use a reason- 
able amount of care in floating securities 
and in obtaining and publishing full and 
accurate information regarding them. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s 
regulations also require that the follow- 
ing statement, which has been some- 
what abbreviated, be placed in a con- 
spicuous part of the prospectus: 

. « « Neither the fact that such registration 
statement has been filed with the commission, 
nor the issuance of this prospectus under the 
rules or regulations prescribed, shall be deemed 
a finding by the commission that this pros- 
pectus is true and accurate on its face, or omits 
to state a material fact, or to mean that the 
commission has in any way passed upon the 
merits of, or given approval to, such prospectus 
or the security mentioned therein. 

The Act, in other words, does not pre- 
vent the offering for sale of the worst 
kind of securities. It only demands that 
the investor be truthfully informed that 
the investments which he is considering 
are of the worst kind. The investor can 
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thus invest in just as risky or just as con- 
servative securities as ever before. 

There is one criticism that should be 
made at this point. Misunderstandings 
are bound to arise as to whether or not 
the Federal Trade Commission passes 
upon the value and soundness of a 
security. We have seen how the State 
Department, when passing upon a for- 
eign loan, added that it was in no way 
giving a judgment as to its merits as a 
business proposition. Yet, despite con- 
stant repetition of this statement, an 
impression was sometimes created that 
certain foreign loans must be sound be- 
cause the State Department had ap- 
proved them. This misunderstanding, 
which was probably due in part, if not 
wholly, to overeager salesmen men- 
tioning the action of the State Depart- 
ment, has been so general that such 
financial authorities as John Foster 
Dulles and Professor James W. Angell 
have suggested that the Department 
cease requiring permission to pass upon 
foreign loans in advance of issue. Pro- 
fessor Angell believes that the State 
Department would, by this means, “be 
disembarrassed of a moral responsibil- 
ity, and of an implied exercise of busi- 
ness judgment, which it is not equipped 
to assume.” The Federal Trade Com- 
mission may very possibly find itself in 
a similar position, although there is one 
fact that might guard against it. In the 
past it was the foreign loans only that 
received any sort of Government atten- 
tion. Hereafter all securities will be 
registered with the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the opportunities for 
singling out one kind of security will be 
considerably less. 

Senator Johnson’s second proposed 
bill required the setting up of a Foreign _ 
Loan Board, consisting of the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Commerce 
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and the governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which should approve or 
disapprove of virtually all foreign 
loans. But the Securities Act has elimi- 
nated the necessity for the creation of a 
Foreign Loan Board. The essence of the 
Act is to place the responsibilities, and 
therefore the liabilities, connected with 
the negotiating and floating of loans di- 
rectly upon the issuer or underwriter 
and the experts who advise them. Any- 
thing that interferes with the direct 
fixing of responsibility weakens the 
Act. A Foreign Loan Board, by requir- 
ing that nearly all loans be submitted to 
it for approval or disapproval, would 
assume most of the responsibility for 
the flotation of foreign loans and, by 
doing so, would practically nullify the 
Act as far as it affected foreign secu- 
rities. There is not room for both a 
Foreign Loan Board and the Securities 
Act in this field. As the Securities Act is 
shortly to take effect, the idea of a For- 
eign Loan Board should be abandoned. 


HE second title of the Securities Act, 
T which is in large measure the work 
of Senator Johnson, provides for the 
creation, by direction of the President, 
of a Corporation of Foreign Security 
Holders. Ever since the first default on 
a foreign bond, the need for an 
organization of this sort has become 
increasingly apparent. But, though the 
American bankers and investors had a 
sound precedent to follow in the long 
established British Corporation of For- 
eign Bondholders, there were so many 
delays that the Government itself was 
finally obliged to do something about 
the situation. Nearly a year ago discus- 
sions as to the establishment of an 
American Corporation were held be- 
tween some of the more prominent 


bankers and the officials of the State 
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Department. About the same time Mr. 
Allen W. Dulles, formerly with the 
State Department, outlined the prob- 
lem clearly and pointed to its logical 
solution. The problem centres around 
the bankers who, as brought out by Mr. 
Dulles, are not the best qualified to deal 
with the defaulted bonds, since they 
may have other interests in a foreign 
country which would make it embarrass- 
ing for them to act. Furthermore, the 
holders of defaulted bonds are readily 
critical and distrust the bankers. The 
bankers may also be personae non gratae 
with a new régime in a foreign country: 
and there may be competition between 
the banks in obtaining whatever foreign 
exchange is available. For these reasons 
many have thought that the bankers 
should have little or nothing to do with 
a bondholders’ association. Rather 
should such an association be composed 
of upright, impartial men of some finan- 
cial ability, who would be able to give at 
least part of their time to this work—a 
hard combination to get. But the princi- 
pal reason why a bondholders’ associa- 
tion has not yet been organized is 
financial. How is it to be supported? 
Should the bankers be allowed to con- 
tribute and thus open the association to 
the charge of bias and unfairness? For 
more than a year this problem has been 
discussed, and no solution has as yet 
been found. Perhaps, with the threat of 
a Government organization hanging 
over them, the investors and the invest- 
ment bankers may come to a prompt 
decision and bring into being an effec- 
tive organization to the inter- 
ests of holders of defaulted foreign 
bonds. 

The second title of the Securities Act 
seeks to solve the financial difficulty by 
providing for a loan of $75,000 to the 
Corporation of Foreign Security Hold- 
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ers by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. After the Corporation of 
Foreign Security Holders has once 
started functioning, it is to be made 
self-supporting by a small assessment on 
the securities deposited with it. The 
Corporation, which has the power “to 
take over the functions of any fiscal or 
paying agents of any securities in de- 
fault,” is to be controlled by six 
directors, who have had, within five 
years, no direct or indirect interest “in 
any corporation, company, partnership, 
bank or association which has sold, or 
offered for sale, any foreign securities.” 
Committees may be appointed from 
among the directors to represent the 
holders of any class or classes of foreign 
securities in default. The practice of the 
British Corporation in allowing the 
issuing bankers to be represented on 
such committees would seem to be wise 
and safe, because it allows the bankers 
to provide the background and essen- 
tial information for the committees 
without exerting a decisive or prejudi- 
cial influence. 

The American Corporation would 
have the power to obtain this informa- 
tion from the bankers without their 
being members of the committees, but 
this might mean inefficiency, delay and 
misunderstanding. It seems, therefore, 
to be going to the extreme of impartial- 
ity not to let the bank or investment 
house which was responsible for issuing 
the defaulted security contribute some- 
thing toward the expense of getting 
back as much as possible of the sums 
invested—an expense which, in many 
cases, they are now fully and justly 
bearing themselves. Instead, the invest- 
ors themselves, under the Act, will pay 
the expenses of negotiation and carry- 
ing out of arrangements with regard to 
the defaulted securities. 
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It is also required, by the second title 
of the Act, that any arrangements “for 
the resumption of payments due or in 
arrears,” negotiated by the Corporation, 
will not be binding upon the depositors 
until “the consent of holders resident 
in the United States of sixty per cent of 
the securities deposited with the Corpo- 
ration shall be obtained.” After this 
consent has been obtained, the Corpora- 
tion will superintend or take part in the 
collection and application of the funds 
derived as a result of these arrange- 
ments. Throughout the period that the 
securities are deposited with the Corpo- 
ration, reports as to the conditions which 
exist and the progress that is being made 
will be sent to the owners of the secu- 
rities. All these functions could readily 
be performed by a private bondholders’ 
association. But the Corporation of For- 
eign Security Holders, in that it is a 
Government organization, is open to 
grave objection as far as the advisability 
of its negotiating and making funding 
arrangements is concerned. The Corpo- 
ration may commit the Government to 
the carrying out of awkward and diff- 
cult arrangements from which a private 
organization could more gracefully 
retire. The fact that the Government 
might be obliged to back up the Corpo- 
ration’s plans would give added pro- 
tection to foreign security holders; but, 
at the same time, it might involve the 
United States in foreign situations 
which would not be to the interests of 
the people as a whole. 


0 suM up, then, and to conclude. 
First of all, let us note what the 
Securities Act does mot do: 

(1) It offers no protection to future 
issues of foreign securities, except in- 
directly. Yet more certain and direct lia- 
bility should make the officials of the 
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issuing houses, the underwriters, the 
accountants and the legal, financial and 
engineering experts more careful in 
what they state and in what they recom- 
mend, 

(2) It does not provide greater pro- 
tection from any governmental source. 
The Federal Trade Commission, like 
the State Department, does not pass 
upon the soundness or worth of a secu- 
rity. The worst sort of security may be 
floated in the future, as long as the 
whole truth, qualified to a reasonable 
extent, is told about them. 

(3) It is not intended that the 
Federal Trade Commission shall search 
out cases where incomplete and un- 
truthful information has been presented 
to the investor. Unlike the blue sky 
legislation, which depends for its en- 
forcement upon administrative work, 
the Securities Act has its basis prima- 
rily in the civil liabilities which it 
creates. 

(4) It does not affect the amount of 
yield on foreign securities. In fact, re- 
cently burnt fingers should mean that 
high rates of interest will be necessary in 
the future in order to induce the in- 
vestor back again into this field. 

These four points indicate that the 
foreign investor should not be lulled 
into a false sense of security as to the 
soundness of future issues of securities. 
The investor is still the judge as to how 
much risk he should take in investing 
his money. 

Secondly, we should observe what 
the Securities Act does do: 

(1) By creating new and direct lia- 
bilities it improves the prospectuses and 
other sources of information by means 
of which the investor makes his deci- 
sions. 

(2) By the publicity required it 
should curtail the profits and the com- 
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missions of the promoters and under- 
writers. 

(3) By means of the “twenty-day 
clause” it prevents high-speed financing 
and checks the underwriter from buying 
an issue of securities on the theory that 
he can “unload” it on the public within 
a few days. . 

(4) It provides for the creation of a 
Corporation of Foreign Security Hold- 
ers, when the President deems this 
desirable, which will try to collect some 
of the money invested in defaulted 
foreign securities. 

It has been recognized for some time 
that, if anything is to be collected on 
certain of the defaulted securities, new 
loans will be needed. Only in this way 
can these foreign governments, munici- 
palities or corporations be put back on 
their feet. Furthermore, there has re- 
cently sprung up a demand for new 
foreign lending to stimulate foreign 
trade. Secretary of State Hull echoed 
this demand, while on his way to the 
Economic Conference, when he told 
newspaper correspondents that sound 
foreign loans by wealthy nations would 
be an important contribution to world 
recovery. 

If there is to be new foreign lending 
in the near future, the investor in these 
new issues may feel fairly certain that 
they are safer than the general run of 
foreign securities in the past. In invest- 
ing in either new or old foreign secu- 
rities he can feel confident that he is not 
taking a greater risk than he intended. 
And, finally, if the investor is the 
holder of foreign securities in default, 
he should find hope in the fact that an 
impartial, centralized, Government or- 
ganization may soon, at his own ex- 
pense however, be actively promoting, 
conserving and protecting his interests 
in the defaulting countries. 





_ Relatives Unemployed 


‘ ANONYMOUS 


Does the man or woman lucky enough still to have a job ac- 
complish any good by helping to support idle relatives? 


F AND when a popular history of the 
depression is written, at least one 
chapter should be devoted to an 

economic group whose members have 
received no sympathy during the past 
three years but who have often been 
exploited cruelly. 

I refer to the salaried workers in the 
thousands of professional, commercial 
and industrial enterprises which have 
survived the panic, executives and their 
assistants in banks, department stores, 
insurance corporations, publishing 
houses, libraries, colleges, universities 
and welfare institutions. 

Throughout the depression they have 
been classed by the unthinking as the 
most secure and fortunate of persons in 
a chaotic financial world. On a certain 
day of each week or month, money, real 
money, has been placed in their hands 
to meet the demands of tax-collector or 
landlord, butcher and grocer. While 
rent-rolls have dwindled, stocks have 
fallen and dividends have been passed, 
the salaried worker has had an assured 
income. He has been lucky! 

In reality his situation has often been 
desperate, beset by fears and uncer- 
tainties. The firm or corporation for 
which he worked might dissolve over- 


night. His salary was cut again and 


again, and in spite of these cuts he was 
expected, yes, often obliged to contrib- 
ute from his greatly reduced income to 
the quota pledged by his employers to 
this or that relief cause. 

Last but by no means least, his salary 
has been preyed upon by less fortunate 
relatives and friends, until he can 
scarcely call it his own. In thousands of 
cases men and women who have shared 
not wisely but too generously now real- 
ize that they are rapidly reaching the 
point where they can not meet their own 
obligations to tradespeople or give 
themselves the medical, dental and 
other personal care which every wage- 
earner should have to be efficient. Un- 
doubtedly this very general situation is 
largely responsible for the failure of 
“buy-it-now” drives and other organ- 
ized efforts to revive retail trade. Those 
who have loaned their savings to im- 
portunate relatives and those who now 
set aside part of their weekly earnings to 
assist others, for whom they feel a finan- 
cial obligation, have no money with 
which to take advantage of special sales 
in shops or the low cost of building ma- 
terial and labor. 

Of equal social importance is the 
effect of these loans or gifts upon those 
who receive them. To one who has 
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studied conditions earnestly and care- 
fully, they secm to be creating a large 
group of complacent unemployed, a 
polite pauperism which neither law nor 
commission can reach. 

This appeal, protest or whatever it 
may be termed, is written anonymously 
because the men and women who figure 
in the incidents are real. Only their 
names are fictitious. It would be unfair 
to give the slightest clue to their iden- 
tity. And it is not a petulant plaint of a 
discouraged worker who has given of 
her salary until it hurts. I happen to 
be one of those unfortunates from whose 
life time has swept most family obliga- 
tions. 


© LET us consider the plight of Ex- 
S hibit A—John Gay! 

Four years ago a gallant figure. 
Comparatively young to be full profes- 


sor in an Eastern university. His first 
book ranking as a best-seller in its class. 
His first royalties invested in a modest 
but attractive suburban home. His chil- 
dren enrolled in a progressive school. 
The world was John’s oyster, and he 
was opening it with eager fingers. 

At the end of the first year of the 
depression, John’s wife wrote an incau- 
tious letter to his mother. Thanksgiving 
Day was approaching, and they could 
still give thanks! John’s salary had not 
been cut—yet. His book was in its fifth 
printing. The entire family was in good 
health. 

Practically by return mail came two 
desperate appeals for help. One was 
from John’s favorite sister. She really 
did not see how she could manage. Pay- 
ments on their home had lapsed, even 
though she had rented two bedrooms, 
thus crowding the children badly. The 
older daughter was working in the 
“Five and Ten” and frightfully hard 
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it was on the poor child, too. Her hus- 
band’s business (a small manufactur- 
ing plant) was threatened because he 
could not meet a note for $300 and the 
bank would not renew it. If only John 
would send her a check, well, say, for 
$500, both the note and the overdue 
payments on the house could be met. 
They could then struggle along some- 
how until times became better. And she 
was quite sure that John with his big - 
salary would be happy to relieve the 
anxiety of his “devoted sister, Ella.” 

John Gay, questioning the ability of 
his brother-in-law to manage a business 
successfully in good times or bad, with 
or » ithout the aid of $500 or ten times 
as much, wrote a kindly letter to his 
sister, promising to send her fifty dollars 
a month until times picked up. Opti- 
mistic John Gay, who really believed 
that prosperity was just round the 
corner! 

The other appeal came from an el- 
derly aunt and was warmly endorsed by 
John’s mother. Aunt Minnie wrote that 
she and Uncle Ralph were in a sad 
way. They had lived thriftily for many 
years on interest from farm mortgages; 
but now farmers were not paying inter- 
est and it was useless to foreclose on 
farm properties which no one would 
buy. Their small savings were tied up 
in the defunct Fremont Bank, but as 
Uncle Ralph was blind she had suc- 
ceeded in keeping him happily ignorant 
of their true situation. None other of 
their relatives could help them, but 
surely John with his fine salary from the 
university would not permit his flesh 
and blood to suffer. 

Today John Gay is still sending fifty 
dollars to his sister each month and a 
like amount to his aunt. Subtract one 
hundred dollars from the slender sal- 
ary of a professor, figure the decline in 
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book ‘royalties, and you can see exactly 
what has happened to John Gay’s in- 
come. Certain fixed charges he must 
meet—taxes, interest on the mortgage 
which seemed so easy to pay off when 
times were good, insurance premiums, 
gas, electricity and telephone service. 
And John must dress well. He must 
also belong to the Faculty Club and 
buy tickets for important dinners and 
lectures. 

Fortunately, his wife is healthy, eff- 
cient and cheerful. She is doing her own 
work, dressing more plainly, entertain- 
ing only when it is essential to her hus- 
band’s position. The children must go 
to public school now and Betty can not 
have her teeth straightened as the den- 
tist suggested. John is feeling and show- 
ing the strain. He is trying to meet the 
financial deficit by writing articles for 
magazines and newspapers, but he is 
not maintaining the standard estab- 
lished in his books. His style is less 
spontaneous, less free. After the depres- 
sion he may or may not come back as a 
writer and this is important not only to 
John Gay and his family, but to the 
reading world which would profit by 
his literary output if it were kept up to 
standard. 

Question—will the reconstruction 
period on which the nation is entering so 
hopefully bring relief to John Gay? 
Will his weak and inefficient brother-in- 
law turn self-reliant and efficient under 
the New Deal? Or isn’t he more likely 
to regard the monthly check from his 
wife’s brother as the just due of a man 
who was crushed by the Great Depres- 
sion, the obligation which a successful 
man owes to the man who has never had 
a real break? 

Will John’s aged uncle and aunt re- 
cover what they have lost during the 


past three years, interest on mortgages, 
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cash which vanished along with the de- 
funct bank? 

To whose shoulders can John Gay 
transfer the burden he has been carry- 
ing? Will the county or the State assume 
it? Or will the Federal Government 
pension victims of a Great Depression 
as it has pensioned victims of Great 


Wars? 
uT,” you say, “John Gay is not 
B typical. Both the demands made 
on him and his generosity are excep- 
tional.” 

That’s what I thought, too, when I 
started to make the survey on which 
this article is based. But—well, consider: 

Exhibit B—Louise Hayes—If you do 
not know a John Gay, you certainly 
know a Louise Hayes. You will find oe 
counterpart in almost any large corpora- 
tion office—respected, often admired, 
always liked. With an educational back- 
ground of high school and business col- 
lege, with no especial creative gifts, but 
with a rare talent for disposing of de- 
tails and a perseverance amounting al- 
most to genius, Louise had worked up 
to a position of responsibility and a sal- 
ary of $6,000 a year. During that up- 
ward climb she had supported and edu- 
cated a younger sister. 

When in October, 1929, the younger 
sister was married, Louise footed all the 
bills for trousseau, wedding and most of 
the fittings of a cosy little apartment. 
Then and not until then, did she feel 
free to realize the dream of her lifetime, 
a wee cottage within commuting dis- 
tance of her office, a small car and a very 
large police dog! 

The first cut in salary did not dampen 
her spirits. She merely canceled a con- 
tract with an interior decorator and hung 
her own wall paper; laid aside the 
charming plans of a landscape gardener 
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and planted flower seeds. After all, 
nothing could rob her of the peace and 
privacy which prevailed in her little 
cottage, nor the week-end walks and 
drives with her dog. 

Almost immediately after she re- 
ceived her second salary cut, came a let- 
ter from her Aunt Sarah, who had raised 
her and the younger sister on the slen- 
der income left by their parents. Uncle 
Ed was out of work, and though Louise 
recalled that he had always held fairly 
lucrative positions, it seemed they had 
not been able to save anything. Even 
their home was heavily mortgaged. 
There was no work for young men in 
Silver City, so what chance had Uncle 
Ed with his sixty-two years, and his 
spells of rheumatism and indigestion? 

Until things picked up, could Louise 
spare them a little money each month, 
enough to pay interest on the mortgage 
and Uncle Ed’s insurance. They could 
squeeze through on sixty dollars a 
month, and what was sixty dollars to a 
girl like Louise, drawing a handsome 
salary in New York? After all Aunt 
Sarah had done for her, surely Louise 
would not begrudge her and Uncle Ed 
the bare necessities of life. 

Most certainly Louise would not, 
even though the younger sister’s hus- 
band had had a deep salary cut and there 
was a baby coming to boot. No one but 
Louise to help with these extra expenses, 
for the young people had not had time 
to lay away much money. 

This spring Louise’s cottage looks a 
bit shabby. The mortgage company has 
notified her that it must be painted. She 
is painting it with her own hands—on 
Sundays and holidays. 

Question—what will the New Deal 
and national reconstruction plans do for 
Louise Hayes? Will it revive the en- 
ergy of her aunt’s husband, which had 


to wane before the depression set 
in? Will he find the services of a man 
in his sixties in greater demand in 1934 
than they were in 1930? Four years take 
their toll when you are past sixty. And 
probably he has yielded unprotestingly 
to inertia and dependence upon his 
wife’s long-suffering niece. Supported 
idleness rarely develops character. 

If you prefer figures and statistics to 
individual incidents, however typical, 
here they are: 

When I first became interested in the 
plight of the salaried worker, I enlisted 
the interest of friends in all lines of 
business, executives some of them, per- 
sonnel workers and superintendents of 
employes, observing men and women 
who enjoy the confidence of their work- 
ers. The returns on my questionnaires 
and inquiries are convincing. 

In the offices of a well-known public 
utilities corporation, starting with chief 
executives and going down the scale to 
the youngest ofhce boy, seventy-eight 
per cent of the employes are contribut- 
ing not occasional gifts but regular 
weekly or monthly sums to the support 
of less fortunate members of their fam- 
ilies or relatives to whom they feel obli- 
gated by ties of blood. In the offices of a 
great insurance company the percentage 
rises to eighty-three and in a nationally 
known department store it is eighty- 
one. 

A compilation of figures secured from 
both large and small groups in twenty- 
three communities proves that the per- 
centage of employes contributing regu- 
lar sums to less fortunate relatives or old 
friends ranges from sixty-five to ninety- 
one, depending upon industrial condi- 
tions in the community and the age of 
contributors. Older workers give more 
than younger wage-earners. 

These figures are supported by Gov- 
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ernment statistics. According to surveys 
made by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor previous to 
the depression, 52.5 per cent of women 
gainfully employed in twenty communi- 
ties contributed all of their earnings to 
their families; 38.7 per cent contributed 
part of their earnings and only 8.8 per 
cent contributed nothing to the support 
of others. Directors of labor bureaus, 
welfare workers, executives and person- 
nel officers in industrial plants agree 
that the percentage of women making 
regular contributions to the support of 
others has increased greatly under the 
pressure of unemployment, and, natu- 
rally, a much larger percentage of men 
are supporting not only their own fam- 
ilies but their parents and other relatives 
who have suffered during the deflation 
period. 


AR more interesting than survey 
Frsgures is the attitude of those most 


directly concerned with these family 
dramas of depression. 

Among those who contribute to the 
support of others there is a spirit of non- 
resistance which amounts almost to 
resignation. Helping others is merely 
one phase of a panic or depression. And 
the American is kindly by nature. 

A typical expression of this mental at- 
titude came from a typical man on the 
street. I asked him how things were go- 
ing with him, and he answered cheer- 

y: “Fine! Fine! We’ve had some 
nice little orders this month and have 
taken on a few men. I think we’ve had 
our last cut. If so many of my relatives 
were not out of work I’d be sitting 

» 

Nothing could express more clearly 
the spirit of the average American to- 
ward the demands of those who need his 
help. The motive, however, is not al- 
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ways so clear. Many of the men and 
women with whom I have talked simply 
represent the old tradition—“blood is 
thicker than water.” A family takes care 
of its own at such a time. A great many 
women said quite frankly that they were 
glad to help others through gratitude 
for good jobs and salaries. Said one pirl: 
“Every night I thank God for my job. 
Why shouldn’t I help my sister and 
brother?” Behind the allowance sent to 
a less fortunate relative may lie family 
pride or merely sportsmanship. And 
a few with whom I discussed the matter 
were obviously animated by fear of 
what “folks would say.” 

“Yes, I send my sister five dollars 
a week. If I didn’t, all the neighbors 
would talk. They’d say I have a fine job 
in Philadelphia and am living high 
while my sister has nothing.” 

Taking care of one’s people seems to 
be the natural, the only decént thing to 
do. But the attitude of those who receive 
help is a different matter. Far less ex- 
hilarating! It suggests financial condi- 
tions existing behind the closed doors 
and the drawn curtains of many Ameri- 
can homes that spell danger for society 
and government. 

Allowing for industrial and economic 
conditions which workers could not con- 
trol, allowing for the terror which came 
with watching investments and savings 
swept away, banks closing, bread lines 
forming, it is still impossible for an in- 
vestigator to close her eyes to certain 
unpleasant facts. In a nation which has 
made a fetish of work, many men and 
women have not been working regu- 
larly for years. Ina country where thrift 
has been exalted by spoken and printed 
word, there are literally millions who 
save nothing year in and year out. 
Among people who have boasted of 
their independence, there are elderly 
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men and women by the hundred thou- 
sand who have made no preparations 
for supporting themselves in their old 
age, but have drifted on toward the day 
when their children or more prosperous 
relatives would assume their support. 

Certain life insurance figures have 
prepared us for some of these discov- 
eries. Every man who tries to sell youa 
policy can convince you that out of 100 
men and women born on September 1, 
1873, and living on September 1, 1933, 
only four will be even moderately 
successful and sixty will be entirely 
dependent upon others for their 
support. 

But it takes a panic or a depression to 
expose the fundamental reasons for 
these conditions. They are based on 
character rather than education or train- 
ing. They rest on weakness of will, lack 
of perseverance. They foster the belief 
that the world owes a man a living, that 
the “lucky” and successful should sup- 
port the unlucky, the human failures. 
Prophetic and appalling were phrases 
which I found in certain letters that I 
was permitted to read. From John Gay’s 
sister: 

“T hate to mention such a trifle, John, 
but your check was three days late this 
month. It was most embarrassing for 
George. Naturally no one here knows 
that you are helping us to tide over the 
depression and George could not ex- 
plain why he had no money to pay our 
few bills.” 

From Louise Hayes’s Aunt Sarah: 

“Even with food so cheap, it is pretty 
hard for me to make both ends meet on 
the sixty dollars you are sending me. 
And my clothes are beginning to give 
out. I’m afraid I'll have to let the insur- 
ance go next month and buy me a coat. 
Joe Slater says he’ll carry the premium 
thirty days for us. Maybe by that time 
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you’ll get a raise or can send us a little 
extra money.” 

Louise Hayes is beginning to look a 
little shabby herself, and a successful 
business woman is expected to dress her 
part. But she is more troubled by what 
runs between the lines of Aunt Sarah’s 
letters. Aunt Sarah assumes that Louise 
will support her and Uncle Ed the rest 
of their days. 

Another elderly relative wrote to a 
New York nephew: 

“We are so grateful for your help. 
Now your Uncle Bert can hold up his 
head again. Last night he went to the 
lodge meeting for the first time in six 
months. You wouldn’t believe how 
humiliating it was for him to go from 
one of his old friends after another, ask- 
ing for work. With the forty dollars you 
are sending us every month we can live 
as usual until times are better.” 

Not a word about repaying the debt 
they were contracting. Or perhaps they 
do not think that a mere forty-dollar 
allowance sent by a hard-working, often 
rather harassed young business man is 
a debt that must be paid sometime! 


N SPITE of what I have written up to 
I this point, I am no pessimist. I be- 
lieve that the American people will 
weather this depression as they have 
weathered its predecessors; but we will 
make no worth while stride toward 
prosperity so long as we lean on the 
President of the United States, Con- 
gress and those whom we delight to 
term our industrial leaders. Commis- 
sions, committees, conferences and codes 
may serve a purpose in reviving confi- 
dence, but what the nation needs today 
is a fresh baptism of conscience and cour- 
age. These are qualities which we extol 
in our ancestors and in the founders of 
our country, but we are not so eager to 
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employ them in this, the fourth year of 
the depression. 

Thousands of Americans who can 
read, write and figure, and who enjoy 
fairly good health do not want to do an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
wage. They are looking for quick and 
easy ways of making money, not neces- 
sarily dishonest or unscrupulous meth- 
ods, but effortless and painless methods. 
And there are thousands more who are 
confirmed loafers. They may say they 
want work, but what they really seek is 
temporary relief until times become bet- 
ter and they will not have to work. They 
have been transformed from steady 
workers into loafers by the unthinking 
generosity of rich neighbors, patrons 
and relatives who during periods of in- 
flation flung money right and left. 

If you question this statement, talk to 
the head of any relief agency. He will 
tell you that a large proportion of those 
who apply for relief during a depression 
have been dependent upon public or 
private charity for practically their en- 
tire lives. And their parents were de- 
pendents before them. Not individuals, 
mind you, but entire families! 

A straight-thinking college graduate 
who has acted as investigator for the re- 
lief society in a fashionable Eastern sub- 
urb has just completed an amazing and 
convincing survey which proves that 
fifty-two per cent of the applicants for 
unemployment relief in her area have 
never had any regular employment. 
They have been supported in the easy, 
thriftless existence they were content to 
lead by private charity, supplemented in 
case of illness, death or other emer- 
gency by church or social agencies. As a 
rule, the wife and mother did a day’s 
washing or extra cleaning in a well-to-do 
household; then appealed successfully 
to the mistress of the house with tales of 
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an invalid husband or a crippled child. 
The investigator unearthed a whole col- 
ony of shiftless blacks and whites whose 
menfolk, husbands and sons, had not 
had regular jobs for periods ranging 
from five to ten years. 

When their wealthy neighbors with- 
drew support, these men and boys, hav- 
ing no trade, no line of work at which 
they were proficient, enrolled in the 
army of unemployed. 

If you do not wish to take the word of 
trained investigators, try engaging a 
handy man of your own neighborhood 
to do odd jobs about your home, to tend 
your furnace and to clean your walks, to 
cut your lawn and to spray your roses. 
The man sent to you by relief agency or 
city employment bureau will tell you a 
sad tale of unemployment during the 
depression, but watch him work. How 
few of such applicants can perform the 
simplest tasks, like sweeping -a cellar 
clean, or watering a lawn, or spraying 
rose bushes after you have given pains- 
taking instructions. 

Step up a rung in the ladder, to ap- 
plicants of the white collar class. Do 
they appear interested in the qualifica- 
tions and the service which your business 
demands? Or do they concentrate their 
questions on the salary you pay, the 
hours during which your store or o 
is open and the holidays on which it is 
closed? 

Railroad companies are making des- 
perate efforts to compete for business 
with bus lines. They are spending enor- 
mous sums to attract travelers. But what 
sort of treatment do you receive at the 
hands of the average ticket salesman in a 
railway station or midtown office—un- 
less you happen to be a personal ac- 
quaintance in whose movements he is 
interested. As a rule you depart feeling 
that you are regarded as some sort of 
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public nuisance with your questions 
about routes and rates! 

Many retail stores are on the verge of 
closing. Their owners or managers are 
cutting prices to raise cash. But if you 
happen to wear a shoe of an unusual 
last, or if your sleeve length happens 
to be above or below standard measure- 
ments, what effort does the average 
salesman make to meet your require- 
ments? As a rule he is bored, even an- 
noyed by your outrageous demand to 
be properly fitted. Why can’t you slip 
into the shoe or suit of regulation pro- 
portions on which he can lay his hand 
without hunting through odd lots in the 
stock room? 

Any reader of this magazine can 
duplicate these instances, yes, and multi- 
ply them. Business will not be better in 
any line until lazy or indifferent work- 
ers are weeded out and obstructionists 
are put on a diet of bread and water! 

The unfortunate, the deficient, the 
subnormal, the old and the infirm must 
be helped by public or private agencies, 
but the lazy and the indifferent must be 
forced to work if work can be made for 
them. The salaried worker who extends 
aid to relative or friend who will not ac- 
cept the work offered him—or her—be- 
cause it is distasteful or humble or, for 
the time being, underpaid, is actually 
obstructing the revival of industry. 
What we need in this country today is 
less appeal to and dependence upon, a 
paternalistic Government, and more of 
that good, cold-blooded and rugged in- 
dividualism which in the past decade has 
been decried and discredited. 

We read much about old age and un- 
employment insurance too, but they will 
not solve the problem which confronts 
salaried workers like John Gay and 
Louise Hayes. They may serve the next 
generation of workers in future depres- 


sions. But they will not protect John 
Gay, Louise Hayes and thousands of 
other wage-earners from the importuni- 
ties of helpless or inefficient or lazy rela- 
tives and old friends. 

Two obligations the honest and 
straight-thinking man must meet—the 
support of the parents who brought him 
into the world if they need financial aid, 
and the support of the children he 
brings into the world until such time as 
they are physically and mentally able 
to become self-supporting. When ap- 
proached for help by other relatives, he 
should analyze the impulse to yield to 
their importunities. 

Is the case hopeless? Is there no other 
way of solving the applicant’s problem? 
Is it a case worthy of an old-age pen- 
sion in a State where this is given? 
Should the applicant be too old or too 
ill to work, is he or she not rightfully a 
candidate for care in a State or private 
institution? Or is it merely a case of in- 
competence, laziness or sentiment? 

Until salaried men and women can 
face these questions squarely and with- 
hold help which is undeserved or futile, 
they will continue to swell the tide of 
polite paupers. 

New theories notwithstanding, a 
country builds on the industry, the effi- 


ciency and the honesty of its individual © 


citizens. Any custom or practice which 
weakens the individual weakens the na- 
tion. Let the salaried worker use his 
earnings first to meet his own obliga- 
tions, to carry on his own tasks, and let 
his incompetent or unfortunate relatives 
and friends, with their specious argu- 
ments, fend for themselves. The neces- 
sity may develop energy, intelligence, 
purposefulness and honesty in men who 
have allowed such qualities to lie dor- 
mant, or to die within them, during a 
period of false prosperity. 
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Farmocracy 


By Etmer Lestie McDoweELL 


Some less discussed aspects of the agricultural problem 


mocracy is the condition in 
Re a nation finds itself, when, 
having exhausted its free land in 
a haphazard manner without any re- 
gard for future generations, it is faced 
with a rising population while at the 
same time the trend of ownership of the 
soil indicates a concentration in fewer 
and fewer hands; the result being the 
exclusion of the great body of the peo- 
ple from the tangible profession of 
agriculture, and their confinement to a 
rigorous and complex urban life in 
what amounts to virtually an industrial 
serfdom. 

Unlike the long catalogue of social 
diseases so vividly described during the 
past few years, farmocracy is not a prod- 
uct of the Machine Age, however much 
its processes may be accelerated by the 
conditions brought on by mass produc- 
tion. The story may be read in the his- 
tory of nearly every nation, ancient and 
m 

Excellent roads, aqueducts, theatres, 
temples and other public works once 
literally covered Rome, nearly all the 
free gifts of wealthy citizens. From the 
same source many cities acquired enough 
property to pay from the revenue all 
their n expenses, without resort 
to taxation. In the midst of such wealth, 
such power, it seemed that the end 


could never be. But all the time a perni- 
cious land policy was undermining 
the top-heavy structure. Senators and 
knights bought up vast tracts of land, 
and the state was soon made up of the 
latifundia—broad estates—of the few. 
The peasant proprietors, unable to 
withstand the pressure of their arrogant 
neighbors, sold their small farms or 
were forcibly ejected. Coming into the 
cities, these country people soon ex- 
hausted their little competences, and, 
having nothing tangible to cling to, 
were rapidly reduced to misery and 
despair. Taking the only course left 
open to them, the few who remained on 
their farms made haste to give up their 
lands to powerful neighbors, on condi- 
tion of receiving their protection—and 
thus feudalism began. 

In more or less varied form, the rec- 
ord of nearly every modern European 
country furnishes the same instructive 
example; as in Ireland, where, before 
the migration, some eight million peo- 
ple were supported at a squalid level of 
existence. The only important difference 
between the ancient and modern ex- 
amples is that in the latter, agrarian 
revolutions have resulted invariably in 
a more equitable distribution of the 
land, and forced governments to give as 
much attention to the needs of the rural 
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as to those of the urban population. For 
this reason, we find the agricultural 
economies of France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and the Scandinavian countries of 
an exceptionally high order. 

It is impossible, of course, to state 
with geometrical precision the exact pro- 
portion which should obtain between 
the urban and rural population; that 
is, to set down the definite terms of 
economic balance. Nevertheless, the fact 
is sufficiently well known to state the 
general proposition, that the decline of 
every nation that has fallen is well 
marked from the time the majority of 
the people lost their grip on the soil. 

The time of the transition from the 
old order to the new in the United 
States may be placed, for all practical 
purposes, in the year 1909. As far back 
as the ’Nineties discerning men might 
have read in the signs of the times an 
inauspicious augury. Take the disorder 
and violence of 1899, for example. 
Then some 1 15,000 persons gathered on 
the border of a reservation to be opened 
in Oklahoma Territory. When the 
opening day came, a crack of a Win- 
chester, and lo! thousands of prospec- 
tive settlers began a mad race on horse- 
back, in wagons and on foot, fighting 
and struggling with one another for the 
desirable plots. But two out of three 
people did not get any kind of a plot. 
The end did not come, however, until 
the summer of 1909. At the opening of 
the Flathead, Coeur d’Alene and Spo- 
kane reservations in Montana, Idaho 
and Washington, not one in twenty-five 
applicants got a homestead. The old 
day was ended, and in the new no longer 
would men sing, “Uncle Sam has land 
enough, to give a farm to each of us.” 
The inexhaustible West had become 
exhausted! 

Henceforth, many new acres were to 
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be brought into cultivation, but at a 
cost not warranted by the economic de- 
velopment of the nation. These new 
acres were not of the strong virgin soil, 
which “if tickled with a hoe would 
laugh with harvest,” without the use of 
fertilizers, but land brought in only by 
the application of the best engineering 
skill, through great reclamation proj- 
ects. To farm such land requires an in- 
itial capital outlay of from twenty to 
fifty times the amount required by the 
original homesteader; and, because of 
the highly artificial means by which 
such “engineered” land is kept in culti- 
vation, makes the two types of farming 
totally incomparable. 

From 1910 to 1930, 107,972,691 
acres were added to our farm lands. 
Normally, this vast amount of land 
might have been expected to have in- 
creased the number of our farms by 
about 700,000, and our farm population 
by about 2,800,000. The best evidence 
of the new order of things is contained 
in the statistical record of the period. 
The 1910 census revealed a total of 
6,361,502 farms, with a population of 
32,076,960. By 1930 the number of our 
farms had decreased to 6,288,648, while 
the farm population had dropped to 30,- 
445,350, although there was a general 
increase in population for the nation 
as a whole during the period of 30,- 
802,780. In other words, not only did 
prevailing conditions force thirty mil- 
lion new people to remain in cities, but 
took a million and a half from the 
original farm population as well. 

In 1910 the average size of our farms 
was 138 acresy by 1930 the average had 
increased to 157 acres. And while in 
1910 there were 50,135 farms of 1,000 
acres or more, the census of 1930 
showed 80,620 of these “knights,” 
whose vast holdings—embracing in 
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many cases entire counties—aggregate 
276,212,832 acres, or twenty-eight per 
cent of all our farm land. 


FTER the Revolution, Congress had 

at its disposal land amounting to 
1,441,431,160 acres, formerly held by 
the British Crown or acquired from 
France. These acres constituted a tract 
of land forty-five times as large as the 
State of New York. Congress, never 
stingy, squandered the public lands in a 
manner unheard of before. Less than 
twenty per cent of the public lands 
were given in direct grants to home- 
steaders; the greater part went to cor- 
porations, on the grounds that, some- 
how or other, the benefits would trickle 
down to the public. The grants to rail- 
roads furnish a good illustration of the 
policy of Congress. The first grant to a 
railroad was made in 1850 to the Illinois 
Central. It received 2,595,133 acres. 
The Union Pacific, together with its 
various branches, got more than 32,- 
000,000 acres. Later on, this policy of 
land grants became even more extrava- 
gant. There came the Southern Pacific, 
the Atlantic Pacific and the Northern 
Pacific Railroads. The last named, in- 
cluding branch lines, secured the free 
gift of 57,000,000 acres, a tract of land 
the combined areas of the 

States of New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. On July 1, 
1908, only 386,873,787 acres were left 

—Alaska excluded. This remainder con- 
tained all the great mountain ranges, 
deserts and barren lands. Only a very 
little part was naturally fitted for agri- 
culture. 

It is a peculiar fact that the first dis- 
tinct warnings about the abuse of our 
national resources came, not from na- 
tive Americans, but from foreign-born 
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citizens of the United States, as, for 
example, Carl Schurz, who as Senator, 
as well as Secretary of the Interior, 
pointed frequently to the grave dangers 
our nation was courting. The nation, 
living only in the present, smiled at 
men like Schurz and other “denudi- 
atics,” who, seeing everything in black 
colors, made an unnecessary noise about 
the exhaustion of our natural resources. 
But the cries of alarm became more and 
more frequent. And then, instigated by 
Gifford Pinchot, came President Roose- 
velt’s sensational calling of all the Gov- 
ernors of the United States to a con- 
ference at the White House, to consider 
the questions concerning the conserva- 
tion and proper use of our resources. 
The conference, held in May, 1908, 
was opened by the President himself, 
when he described his subject as “the 
weightiest problem now before the na- 
tion.” 

This period marked the time when 
the social state of the American farmer 
first really engaged the public atten- 
tion; and, although farm prices had 
been steadily rising for years so that 
they stood above parity with other com- 
modities, the publicity given the subject 
afforded a sufficient pretext for the farm 
organization men and professional poli- 
ticians to take hold. They did! By 
1912 the farmer’s plight had been made 
so acute that both the Republican and 
Democratic parties included planks in 
their platforms supporting a proposed 
mission to Europe, for studying the 
methods employed by progressive agri- 
cultural communities, while all three 
major parties paraded their zeal for the 
“down-trodden” farmer. 

Legislative action came in May, 
1914, when the Smith-Lever Act pro- 
vided for codperative extension in agri- 
cultural and home economics, followed 
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two years later by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. But by the time the Board 
got under way, we were in the midst of 
the World War and Federal farm aid 
took a different direction. The War 
offered an unprecedented opportunity 
for putting the farmer “on top.” Food 
supply and victory were linked. Mini- 
mum price guarantees were followed by 
increased acreage campaigns, “liberty 
wheat campaigns” and a dozen other 
campaigns. Unlimited funds were made 
niga to the farmer, with absolutely 

no regard for what would happen when 
war demands ceased. 

Many of our farmers tried to take a 
“short-cut” to easy wealth and began to 
pyramid. Making use of the easy credit 
which was now available, they reached 
out and grabbed all the land in sight, 
land which, having been purchased at 
boom figures, could only show a profit 
under the stimulation of inflated com- 
modity prices. It was now that farm 
mortgages, fairly uniform up to this 
time, began to mount to dizzy heights, 
as will appear from the following table: 


SP i ksecscvvccses $3,320,000,000 
ae 4,000,000,000 
re 7,858,000,000 
ee er 9,361,000,000 
ideas secesn aa 9,468,000,000 


During the greater part of twenty 
years, from late 1899 through 1919, 
the “buying edge” was with the Ameri- 
can farmer. Farm prices rose consist- 
ently during this period, and to such 
tremendous level that everywhere 
protests were heard against the high 
cost of living. The “buyers’ strike” in 
early 1920, and the sharp curtailment 
of agricultural exports, punctured the 
farmer’s happy dream and brought him 
back to earth again. But instead of using 
the favorable opportunity for normaliz- 
ing the farmer’s debts, the Federal 


Government persisted in its usual asi- 
nine policy of helping to increase his 
indebtedness. The War Finance Cor- 
poration was revived to help the farmer, 
and a general ing of farm mort- 
gages took place. How well the farmer 
was helped may be seen in the increase 
of mortgage debt between 1920 and 
1925. 

Since the organization of the “farm 
bloc” in May, 1921, nearly a hundred 
farm relief plans have been offered for 
public consideration. In general, these 
plans have been based on the principles 
contained in the measures known as 
the equalization-fee, debenture, do- 
mestic allotment and __land-leasing 
plans. By taking the worst in all pre- 
vious plans and merely adding dic- 
tatorship, the politicians succeeded in 
producing the present National Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

A prominent economist has spoken of 
the farm bill as class legislation of a 
most dangerous type, contravening 
most of the fundamental canons of 
justice in taxation that are generally 
accepted by economists as the basic prin- 
ciples upon which all taxation should 
be founded. “The theory that the bonus 
paid to the farmers out of the proceeds 
of these taxes will be equitably dif- 
fused,” wrote Professor Edwin W. 
Kemmerer of Princeton University, 
“through the farmers’ increased pros- 
perity, to all classes in the community 
may seem plausible, but it is superficial 
and unsound. It is the same old fallacy 
that we have so often heard advanced 
in support of bounties, high tariffs, the 
soldiers’ bonus and similar special class 
measures. Obviously, the bonus paid to 
the farmers is taken, in the form of a 
shifted processing tax, from the entire 
public, including the farmer himself, 
who buys the commodities taxed. If 
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those who receive the bonus have more 
money with which to buy other goods 
those who pay the tax have propor- 
tionately less.” 

If the farm legislation corrects none 
of the fundamental defects, nor has any 
sound economic meaning, it does have 
an important political meaning. It 
serves to “sew up” the farm vote, and 
is a fitting centenary of the inaugura- 
tion of the “spoils system.” 


N RECENT years, in the comparatively 
few times attention has been paid 

to the problems of land utilization, al- 
most exclusive thought has been given 
to the question of production. The 
whole question of the trend of farming 
has been dismissed with the statement 
that our land will continue to furnish 
food products sufficient for the needs 
of the nation for generations to come. 
The error in this line of reasoning is 
too palpable to be ignored. Fortunately, 
the depression, if it has done nothing 
else, has brought home to us the fact 
that the great desideratum is not food 
production alone, but food distribution. 
With surplus stocks of farm products 
greater than at any time in our history, 
and with legislators turning hand- 
springs in their efforts to destroy the 
surplus, we have the anomalous condi- 
tion of millions of our fellow-citizens 
who are the unfortunate objects of 
charity for the bare means of subsist- 
ence. So far as our unemployed and 
their dependents are concerned, our 
farm surplus might as well be on the 
planet Mars. Obviously, we must get 
beyond the narrow partisanship that 
looks only to garnering votes and to 
“rewarding the faithful,” and consider 
this subject in its proper light: that of 
a great social problem. But because the 
public mind has become so perverted by 


ingenious economic hyperbole as to be 
no longer capable of weighing national 
matters according to their true values, 
we will depart from the proper order, 
and largely consider the subject from 
the dollars-and-cents standpoint. 

A few years ago, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine stated that eighty per 
cent of American manufactures depend 
upon agriculture. And only recently, a 
leading financial journal computed that 
our farmers consume on an average 
$6,000,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods a year. If industry has such a 
large interest in agriculture, then in- 
dustry will be very much concerned 
with determining whether or not it is 
possible to broaden the agricultural 
base. Now one fact stands out clearly in 
connection with this question—indus- 
try’s share grows smaller with the con- 
centration of the land. It was shown 
in the last census that the 80,000 farms 
of 1,000 acres and over, which include 
twenty-eight per cent of all our farm 
land, possess only 6.5 per cent of the 
value of all farm implements and equip- 
ment. The value of the dwellings on 
these farms amounts to only 2.4 percent 
of the total value of all farm dwellings. 
If we select from this group the very 
largest—those great empires within the 
nation, whose vastness overshadows 
many of the principalities of the Mid- 
dle Ages—we find the disproportion 
even greater. The 4,033 tracts of 10,- 
000 acres and over, the aggregate 
acreage of which amounts to I1.§ per 
cent of total acreage, are equipped with 
implements and machinery valued at 
only one-half of one per cent of the 
total value of such farm equipment; 
while the dwellings on these estates 
have the almost negligible value of 
one-fifth of one per cent of the total 
farm-dwelling value. 
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With such a large stake in American 
agriculture, what has industry been do- 
ing to develop the market? The answer 
is nothing. Industry has allowed itself 
to be driven to seek a market abroad— 
one that is predominantly agricultural 
—while a much better market declined 
at home. Only one man in industry has 
concerned himself with this vital prob- 
lem. Henry Ford is not the first man in 
the United States who has attempted to 
reconcile industry with agriculture, but 
he is the first industrial leader who has 
tried. For his efforts, Mr. Ford has 
been ridiculed and derided by the 
“knowing ones”; yet, if he should even 
partially succeed in achieving his great 
purpose, his contribution to American 
life would be ten times more important 
than anything he ever did as a mere 
industrialist, and the whole of industry 
would reap an immediate reward. 


EFORE considering the means which 
are available toreinforce our rickety 
farm structure, it is necessary to point 
out that our current farm problem is in 
reality two problems—one general, the 
other specific. The first is part-and- 
parcel of the general economic situation, 
and has to do with stagnant trade, de- 
flated price levels and rising taxation; 
while the other is almost exclusively a 
matter of overwhelming debt. Fortu- 
nately, the majority of our farmers are 
not in debt, and it is impossible to con- 
sider their plight as in any respect dif- 
ferent from that of the rest of the na- 
tion. If the American farmer bemoans 
the 260 per cent increase in taxation over 
the pre-War period, pity the electric 
power industry with a 1,300 per cent 
increase. If the income from farm 
production fell to a terribly low level 
in 1932, we are forced to remember 
that while the average yearly return 


to farmers for the years 1910 to 1914 
was $5,827,000,000, the average yearly 
return in the three depression years, 
1930-32, was $7,199,333,000. Let us 
leave the majority of the ers in 
fairly comfortable circumstances and 
consider the other farm problem, that 
which is of primary interest to us—the 
debt-ridden farmers. 

Of the 6,288,648 farms in the United 
States a little more than forty per cent 
are mortgaged. It is these approxi- 
mately 2,600,000 farms that form the 
crux of our present problem. And re- 
gardless of how much our natural sym- 
pathies may extend to these distressed 
farmers, our candor compels us to state 
that the causes which have brought on 
the mortgaged farmer’s predicament 
were chiefly of his own making: being 
largely due to greed, speculation and 
bad judgment. A peculiar attitude has 
developed in recent years regarding 
this group, which is directly the reverse 
of all previous thought on the subject. 
The prevailing attitude has been very 
well expressed by the authors of the Jw 
ternal Debt of the United States, when, 
in considering the more involved por- 
tion of this group, they say, “For 
debtors . . . who are hopelessly in- 
solvent a drastic scaling down of the 
principal amount of their debts is essen- 
tial and machinery should be set up to 
facilitate these adjustments.” Despite 
the fact that this mew economic theory 
has already become a part of the legis- 
lative code of this country, we follow 
the first Mr. Roosevelt and proceed on 
the saner basis that leveling institutions, 
either of 4 just or of an unjust kind, 
may lower the heights of society, but 
they can not, of themselves, perma- 
nently raise its depths. 

But what part may these mortgaged 
farms be made to play in our social 
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readjustment? Several points stand out 
prominently in connection with the 
mortgage-ridden farmers. In nearly all 
cases, these farmers have too much land. 
They have got beyond their depths in 
trying to become industrialists. In try- 
ing to run farm factories, they have 
ceased to be good farmers and have 
proven themselves to be poor business 
men. Instead of confining their efforts 
to themselves and their own immediate 
families, they have tried to operate 
large farms that required a personnel 
of “hired hands.” In prosperous times 
it has been possible to do this, because 
the margin of profit is broad enough 
when commodity prices are high to take 
care of the extraordinary expenses in- 
cident to such operations. When com- 
modity prices decline the case is entirely 
different. Unlike the small farmer, the 
farmer with large acreage finds it diffi- 
cult to retrench, because his own efforts 
are not sufficient to produce enough to 
take care of his fixed charges. And 
when his bank begins to restrict credit 
and the farmer finds himself unable to 
finance his operations on the scale of a 
boom period, his situation becomes im- 
possible. There are only two methods 
by which these farmers can be helped. 
One, by Government subsidies, which 
will permit them to “sit tight” until an- 
other boom period brings prices high 
enough to enable them to navigate. 
The other, by reducing their acreage to 
an amount which they can actually culti- 
vate, contemplates a proportionate re- 
duction of mo debt. In other 
words, if we can help the mo 
farmer dispose of at least half of his 
land, the effect will be to cut his debts 
down from around his neck to some- 
where about his knees. 

It is estimated that several million 
of our unemployed would be willing 


and anxious to reéstablish themselves 
by acquiring farm holdings. Why 
should we not, then, make use of this 
opportunity partly to restore our eco- 
nomic balance by transferring this por- 
tion of our society to the country, to 
utilize the land which would become 
available by splitting each mortgaged 
farm into two or more parts? 

The first objection this plan would 
have to meet with is that few of our 
unemployed have had any experience 
as farmers. What is needed, however, 
is not so much previous experience as 
character and moral responsibility. We 
have only to make sure that the appli- 
cants possess the requisite mental qual- 
ities: keen perceptions and alert habits 
of mind, full appreciation of the value 
of facts and hospitality to new ideas. 
Backed up by the resources we have 
available, no one need fail who is willing 
to knuckle down. There are about 28,- 
000 employes in the Department of 
Agriculture. Nearly every county has 
an agricultural agent. Experiment sta- 
tions are spread over the face of the 
land. Every State has agricultural col- 
leges and departments, and many uni- 
versities have divisions devoted to hus- 
bandry. This move would put these 
agencies to the test of justifying them- 
selves. 

Since the whole programme is pred- 
icated on the idea that each new farmer 
would take over a proportionate part of 
the existing mortgage debt, two pre- 
liminary steps are necessary. First, a 
revaluation of mortgaged farms; not 
for the p of “scaling down the 
debt,” but to bring the debt in line with 
actualities. Theoretically, all farm loans 
are supposed to be based on the utiliza- 
tion of land, but as a practical matter, 
yield has always been ignored and the 
so-called market value used as the basis. 
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We know too well from experience how 
this method has worked out. Two farms, 
each having the same use-value but 
located in different districts, may have 
entirely different loan-values, al- 
though proximity to markets is the 
same. Local land booms, personal con- 
siderations, variation in the ability of 
loan officials and many other causes 
affect such loans, the majority of which 
have no proper place in the transactions. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
abundant means at its disposal for de- 
termining the yield we may expect from 
each mortgaged farm. Ignoring cost 
price, or current market value, we might 
arrive at the true value of each farm 
by the application of this method; 
which would only be equivalent to 
adopting a standardized and more sci- 
entific method of land valuation. As 
Federal officials have been the chief 
offenders in overmortgaging, the Gov- 
ernment would be the only important 
loser in a reappraisal. 

Next, such a survey would automati- 
cally turn up a considerable amount of 
sub-marginal and worn-out land. For 
such land there is no solution. Govern- 
ment is no more obligated to assume 
the burden of this land than it would 
be to assume the burden of obsolete fac- 
tories and worn-out automobiles. So far 
as the land could be used for foresta- 
tion or a similar purpose, something 
might be salvaged out of the wreck; 
but it should be closed to innocent pur- 
chasers. The present holder and his 
heirs should be the last for farm pur- 


poses. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has estimated that farm mort- 
gages declined from their 1928 peak to 
about $8,500,000,000 at the beginning 
of 1933. At least $ 500,000,000 would be 
pared off by revaluation. If we took 


4,000,000 of our unemployed and they 
assumed one-half of the mortgage debt, 
each would take over approximately 
$1,000 of the debt. No general refinanc- 
ing of mortgages would be necessary, 
but merely the rewriting to accord with 
the division of the mortgaged farms. It 
is not expected that any objection would 
arise on the part of lending agents, 
since the move would be equivalent to 
substituting two- or three-name paper, 
under a liquifying process, for the one- 
name “frozen” paper they now hold. 

It is estimated that it would cost 
$1,250 each to reéstablish the 4,000,000 
in farm life, or an aggregate of $5,000,- 
000,000. Of the $5,000,000,000, ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 would be 
used to reimburse the present land- 
owners for their equities in the part 
transferred, which should largely go to 
clear up past-due indebtedness. The re- 
maining $3,500,000 would be used for 
acquiring livestock, farm implements, 
construction and sustenance. 

As the total indebtedness of any in- 
dividual would in no case exceed $2,250, 
the loans could be amortized over a 
period of about ten years. It is not in- 
tended that the Government bear any 
direct expense, but merely arrange and 
finance part of it, until it could be trans- 
ferred to private enterprise. But the in- 
debtedness of every one of the 4,000,- 
000 would not amount to $2,250. Many 
are not entirely “broke,” and some 
have relatives who could aid materially. 
Further than that, there is some obliga- 
tion on the part of local communities 
and states to help the movement. 


MMEDIATE benefits would result to 
the entire nation. About one-third of 
our unemployed are receiving a meagre 
private charity; the others are squeez- 
ing out their savings by reducing their 
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food purchases to a minimum. If this really responsible for the break-down. 


purchasing power could be restored, or 
materially increased, the general farm 
situation would disappear, almost over- 
night. Since it would be necessary to 
maintain the new farm population for at 
least one season, the movement of agri- 
cultural surplus and livestock would 
produce that effect. A tremendous slack 
would be taken up in unemployment. 
By the purchases of farm implements 
and the materials necessary for building 
construction, nearly every industry 
would be stimulated; and the greater 
part of the remaining unemployed 
would find work in the revived indus- 
trial activities, as well as in the construc- 
tion of farm improvements. 

No appreciable change would occur 
in the permanent status of agricultural 
surplus. There has never been a general 
overproduction of farm commodities in 
this country, for there has never been 
a time when the nation could be called 
well fed. Even in the most prosperous 
periods, distress has been wide-spread. 
Thousands have starved in the midst of 
plenty, while millions were under- 
nourished. Until the two conditions are 
reconciled there can be no general over- 
production; it is simply a question of 
ineffective distribution and exchange. 
So far as overproduction of particular 
commodities is concerned, a remedy is 
available which doesn’t involve Treas- 
ury-tapping. It would be a fairly simple 
matter for the Federal Government to 
allot definite acreage for particular 
commodities to each State, and furnish 
a guide for the subdivisions of the 
State, leaving it to State authorities to 
enforce such recommendations. It is un- 
likely that the people of any State would 
permit a disregard of a measure for the 
common good. In the past, the people 
have been unable to ascertain those 


This method would immediately point 
out the refractory communities, and 
narrow the problem down to a work- 
able unit, instead of the present indis- 
criminate bulking of good farmers with 
bad, which leads to the erroneous con- 
clusion that the entire system has broken 
down. 

The immediate profit flowing from 
the inauguration of this plan should 
prime industry for its most important 
task—the industrialization of agricul- 
ture. Its first goal should be a decen- 
tralization which would afford to farm- 
ers employment in their off-seasons, 
sufficient at least to cover their fixed 
and operating charges. For this, indus- 
try has every inducement. We know, 
for instance, that the surface of the farm 
market has been barely scratched. Only 
one out of every nine farms is served 
by the electric light and power industry ; 
only one in ten farmers has a motor 
truck; less than one-third of the farm 
homes are equipped with radios; and 
very few have running water or the 
modern household appliances. Instead 
of $6,000,000,000 a year, industry 
should be selling twice that much to the 
farmers and still be dissatisfied. If farm 
life has been hard, it is because the non- 
agricultural groups with services to sell 
haven’t shown the farmer how to im- 
prove his lot. 

About the turn of the century all a 
man needed to hew out a home for him- 
self was an axe, a hoe and a blanket. 
Even so late as 1910, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment was encouraging homesteaders 
with as little as $250, or its equivalent. 
But by 1910 the average value of each 
of our farms was more than $5,000; by 
1920 more than $10,000. It is evident 
that we need fewer $10,000 farms and 
more self-sustaining farmers. 





Honeymoons Don’t Wane 


By Travis Hoke 


Who struggles with the problem of why every marriage, even 
in depression, must be celebrated with a journey 


HE Great Disillusionment has 

been teaching people that they 

can get along without a surpris- 
ing number of things, from butter and 
movies to roast beef and divorce, but 
not, as yet, without honeymoons. The 
holy bonds may be forged in chapel 
rather than nave, devoid of smilax 
bower and the velvet rope, unabetted 
by ushers and maids and the scared 
child in tight plush, shorn of every 
costly accessory to the fact, human or 
otherwise, but if there must be a choice 
between rose-point veil and going-away 
dress, the dress wins, and if it is nothing 
more than a day at Schutzenfest Grove, 
it is a wedding trip nevertheless. Prob- 
ably the cost of honeymoons has les- 
sened in the last three years, and there 
are always sturdy souls who let mar- 
riage interrupt their lives as little as 
may be, but resorts most popular for 
honeymooning report an increased per- 
centage of newlyweds even when the 
total number of visitors has dropped. 
Evidently there is a universal urge, an 
urge weightier than rent money, to go 
somewhere immediately after getting 
married and stay as long as the purse 
will permit. Honeymoons there must 
be, though three rooms become two 
and the velours suite remains a dream. 


Which is more than a little strange, 
because in its current form the honey- 
moon not only has no clear purpose or 
utility, but lacks the force of a long tra- 
dition behind it. The word is as old as 
the language—it will not get anywhere 
to murmur sagely: “Ah, yes, lune de 
miel’—but “honeymoon” did not im- 
ply a post-wedding pleasure jaunt until 
recent times, 

Certainly it was a diversion which 
the persons who lived for history man- 
aged to get along without. Greeks and 
Romans made so little to-do about mar- 
riage, by modern standards, that their 
avoidance of wedding tours is hardly 
a case in point, but the French nobility 
under the various confusing Louis were 
gifted at making a fuss over the non- 
utilitarian, and even they did not con- 
sider it obligatory to post from Notre 
Dame to Deauville. The Chieftain to 
the Highlands Bound and Young 
Lochinvar went on wedding trips, it 
is true, but they also had in mind cer- 
tain practical considerations such as 
their lives, and besides, the trips only 
cost, respectively, a silver pound and 
depreciation charges against the horse. 
English yeomen might take their brides 
to Brighton and English gentry theirs 
to Bath, but when they did it was as 
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husbands of such long standing that 
wedded bliss craved intrusion rather 
than seclusion. 

Nor did American settlers go honey- 

mooning, unless scuttling from stock- 
ade to stockade through woods full of 
Indians be called a wedding trip; aside 
from that, wedded Cabots and Brew- 
sters and Adamses and Lowells, as 
well as Custises and Fairfaxes and Clai- 
bornes and Lees settled right down to 
establishing the Society of Colonial 
Dames with no intervening junkets to 
the Berkshires or Old Point Comfort, 
and John Alden, speaking for himself 
and no doubt saying, “Personally, I,” 
did not offer so much as a ride to Revere 
Beach. 
Nobody went on honeymoons, in 
fact, unless home happened to be dis- 
tant from church, and then the trip 
was deemed neither fun nor fashion- 
able, but just tough luck. They did not 
go on honeymoons, for one reason, be- 
cause there wasn’t any place much to 
go, and there wasn’t any place much 
to go because getting there was so un- 
pleasant that rest cures instead of ro- 
mance loomed at the end. If the persons 
who get train sick in Pullmans and 
those who catch cold in the Ritz could 
lurch a few blocks in an ancient coach 
and shiver for an hour in a quaint old 
inn, they would be filled with a fine 
understanding of why their ancestors 
became their ancestors in a straight line 
from church to home, a straight line 
then as now being the shortest distance 
between two points. 

Despite all this, weddings seemed 
too blunt, too business-like; they lacked 
something, but nobody quite knew 
what. It was not until some great minds 
had worked on the problem that the 
possibility of wedding trips appeared. 
Superficial persons may have thought 
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that Watt, Fulton e¢ al., were inventing 
the Industrial Age when they did 
things with steam; actually, they were 
becoming the fathers of the modern 
honeymoon. 

Because of them, ways of going 
places improved to the point where it 
was no longer a hardship to stir from 
home, and then, of course, there had 
to be places to go. But it was a concept 
new to the world—traveling for pleas- 
ure—and one that the world was slow 
to grasp; for that reason places to go 
had to be pleasant to a degree never 
before imagined in order to lure travel- 
ers. They succeeded in being pleasant, 
and transportation kept on improving 
and breeding newer and better destina- 
tions, until at last supply exceeded de- 
mand and there were more places than 


"ee which, early in the Nineteenth 
Century, the custom of wedding trips 
burst upon a marrying world. It burst 
as a custom, and it burst full-fledged, 
with a complete outfit of rites, traditions 
and tabus—hoary and inviolable even 
in its cradle. It was new, but it was 
accepted; it was never, like other new 
things, an underminer, a menace, a 
devil’s spawn, nor even a way-pointer 
or a harbinger; it just was, from the be- 
ginning. There is no record of the first 
honeymooning couple, but without 
doubt they took their trip because 
everybody else did; it was the thing to 
do before anybody did it. 


Y MID-CENTURY the custom was set 
B in much its present form, except 
that the note of secrecy was sounded 
more loudly. It was an age of long 
skirts and low necks, of tender hearts 
and iron waists, of blushes and giggles 
and swoons and sensibilities—the Coy 
Age, in fact, when people went around 
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being arch—and so, though marriage 
ranked as achievement, and was there- 
fore to be paraded, there had to be 
something furtive about it, something 
apologetic and secret, or it would not be 
genteel. Perhaps secrecy lent a synthetic 
flavor of the illicit, more likely it was 
just another thing to palaver about and 
so enhance the grandeur of the triumph 
—at any rate, only nine or ten best 
friends and parents were sworn to 
silence, all others pretended ignorance 
and any one who met honeymooners by 
accident played blind, like polite Brazil- 
ians stuck in Rio out of season. 

As with most new things, the honey- 
moon at first was only for the rich. It 
was therefore a cachet of distinction to 
which all aspired, so that later, when 
travel cheapened, couples outside 
gilded circles let it be known that they 
were bound on wedding trips, and 
(since some destinations were more ex- 
pensive than others) confided, for their 
further glory, the setting for love’s first 
certified raptures, and made the most of 
it, and in time, announced it in the press. 
By now little secrecy remains to the 
honeymoon, and that little exists for 
funny stories and hotel clerks. 

While destinations still were in 
theory secret, however, certain places 
grew favored above others as honey- 
moon resorts. If it was the Coy Age, it 
was also the age when people were even 
more flagrant than now in demanding 
moral justification for anything of 
pleasant savor. It will not come as a 
shock, then, to find that Niagara Falls 
and Washington were the first outstand- 
ing honeymoon resorts. Two hundred 
thousand cubic feet of water sliding over 
a cliff might not incite to legal passion, 
but a look at them, as at anything 
bizarre in Nature, was elevating. The 
United States Bureau of Printing and 


Engraving was no Cupid’s bower, but 
inspecting it, with gentlemanly guides, 
was improving; elevating and improv- 
ing were shibboleths of that elegant 
day, and they lifted the curse from 
many an otherwise vulgar pursuit of 
fun for fun’s sake. So thousands of 
brides felt that it was not too immodest 
to thrill at the thought of visiting these 
spots, and to whisper their names with 
due mantling of cheeks and downcast- 
ing of eyes; the topic was delicate but 
the spots were edifying. 

Both spots were edifying, but there 
was perhaps more thrill at mention of 
the Falls, for Devil’s Gorge, Cave of 
the Winds and Maid of the Mist 
sounded just a neat bit on the fast side 
—not too much, but a trifle fancy and 
unchaperoned. Besides, it was at most a 
few days’ stop-over between other 
travels, and traveling itself was still 
daring, if not actually rakish. Washing- 
ton held thrills too, but thrills more 
full-bosomed and sober, and in the 
whispering about it there was pretty 
pouting to emphasize dear Augustus’s 
weighty absorption in those mean old 
public affairs, and casual revelation of 
the length of stay—Washington was no 
stop-over, but a several weeks’ stand, 
what with drives to Mt. Vernon, calls 
on one’s Congressman and awesome 
seats in the Members’ Gallery from 
which to view the day’s ponderous 
clowning. Niagara and the Capital, 
then, were names to stir the nuptial 
pulse, and swains used them in their 
pleadings, and brides made June the 
month for marriage because it was a 
good season for visiting either. 

But while thousands of couples were 
spreading their fame for honeymoons, 
another resort was looming larger on 
the social horizon. It had long been 
known that any water of peculiar smell, 
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taste or temperature was a remedy for 
some, if not every human disease, and 
in Europe, ever since travel grew toler- 
able, such waters were found to possess 
prime efficacy against the more fashion- 
able ailments, and the places where they 
exuded from the ground—Spa was the 
preferred word—became the special 
haunts of those who had gout or were 
rich enough to fear it. While fearing 
it, they also gambled, rode, danced, 
snubbed, ogled and otherwise had fun, 
and as a result, watering places were the 
gayest and most aristocratically wicked 
resorts in Europe. The United States 
had not got around to being openly 
gay; even the stylish lauded virtues 
other than the hydraulic; and only the 
really sick sought American spas, which 
were in no sense edifying. At last some 
logician evolved the theorem that if 
spas bettered health, spas were improv- 
ing, whereupon spas became fit to enjoy 
and in no time at all improved social 
standing as well as health, and fashion- 
able newlyweds often chose them for 
honeymoons. 

All spas were fashionable, but the 
peerless, the last word, the ultra was 
Saratoga Springs. The truly splendid 
went there, the bejeweled dowagers and 
bewhiskered fops, the heiresses and 
flirts and dandies, the people who lived 
on parade; and so fashionable were 
they, and so magnificent were their 
wardrobes that a special trunk was de- 
vised to hold them—the Saratoga, big- 
gest of its time, with rounded top to fit 
a crinoline hoop on edge. Saratoga was 
exclusive but merry; it was dignified but 
gay; it was Aiken and Newport and the 
Hamptons in one; and some of its hotels 
charged as much as five dollars a day! 
To go honeymooning anywhere was a 
distinction, to go to Washington or 
Niagara brought fame, but a wedding 


trip to Saratoga was something so 
glamorous that to speak of it was almost 
boasting per se. 

But times changed, and now Sara- 
toga’s visitors are interested in what 
jockey clubs call improving the breed 
of horses, and Saratoga is no longer a 
word to conjure brides with. Times 
changed, traveling grew easier and 
cheaper, made rates and places for all, 
and when anybody could go honey- 
mooning, to go no longer lent distinc- 
tion but only saved face. Not to go, in 
fact, hinted somehow of a bride unim- 
portant or little wanted, of the shotgun 
wedding, almost, so that only the so- 
cially unafraid dared refrain. 


7v 1s like that now. The ribbony 
I cortége of satins and Tuxedos com- 
ing out of the photographer’s is bound 
for a day at Coney Island; the junket is 
as essential as bouquet or ring—a_wit- 
ness to past virtue; to omit it would 
imply that marriage was mere punctu- 
ation and only a comma, at that. And so 
they hurtle about on roller coasters and 
spin balls at toys, and they take their 
friends along to testify that there was a 
marriage and that it did make a differ- 
ence in a couple of lives. When the 
honeymoon is a week-end in a Sheeps- 
head Bay shack called Kosie Knook the 
friends are there at least part of the 
time; it would look suspicious not to 
invite them. With inversely varying 
emphasis, the same sort of thing holds 
true higher up the social scale. As with 
secrecy and distinction, most of the se- 
clusion has gone from the honeymoon. 

Except for the very fashionable. 
Either their extra importance makes 
extra seclusion necessary, or it is all that 
remains to ennoble their participation 
in a common ritual. The very fashion- 
able do not go even to very fashionable 
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places on their honeymoons, the trip 
itself does not figure large—they have 
been everywhere before marriage any- 
way—so they try for seclusion on a 
borrowed yacht or estate; their own 
would not be foreign territory, hence no 
proper spot for a honeymoon. 

For the rest, the big mid-stratum of 
the honeymooning public still favors 
certain resorts. Washington is popular, 
especially for cheap overnight excur- 
sions, and Niagara still figures in honey- 
moon jokes. But for some time the most 
popular places for honeymooning— 
strangely, the Florida resorts do not 
specialize in it—have been Atlantic 
City and, of recent years, Bermuda. 
There are thousands of people who 
would feel disgraced if they could not 
take a wedding trip to one of these 
places, by the same token that Holly- 
wood luminaries must honeymoon in 
Hawaii or lose caste. 

Just when Atlantic City became a 
name to honeymooners is a matter of 
local dispute. It began its career as a 
resort with the opening of two railroads 
in 1854, and one school of historians 
asserts that a pair of newlyweds rode in 
on the cow-catcher of the first train, 
while the other and seemingly more 
plausible account is to the effect that in 
the beginning Atlantic City was more 
favored for definitely non-wedding 
trips, and that not until the "Eighties, 
when the visiting population had in- 
creased sufficiently to dilute notoriety, 
and standards had shrunk a bit short of 
the prim, did brides begin to yearn for 
the Boardwalk in any great numbers. 

However that may be, they distinctly 
yearn for it now. Of the annual twelve 
million visitors, the Atlantic City 
Chamber of Commerce estimates that 
fifty thousand couples are honeymoon- 
ers, The process by which honey- 


mooners are statistically sorted from 
the goats is not stated, but probably it 
is done by requiring the hotel clerks to 
count the number of women who blush 
when registered; none but the newly- 
weds blush, in Atlantic City, and since 
no doubt many of these are so out-of- 
practice as to escape identification, the 
estimate may indeed be conservative. 
Aside from the glamor of the name, 
Atlantic City’s chief lure for honey- 
mooners is the fact that they can enjoy 
all the benefits of an ocean trip with 
none of the discomforts: nothing is 
worse than to be lovesick and seasick at 
the same time. 

No one will quarrel with this doc- 
trine, but a great many evidently fail to 
consider it, for Bermuda, far younger 
for the purpose than Atlantic City, and 
only to be reached across the sick- 
making Gulf Stream, has already be- 
come a decidedly newlywed haven. It 
first became popular for tourists in 1919, 
and for honeymooners three years later. 
Its transient population is nowhere near 
as great as Atlantic City’s, but accord- 
ing to one of the steamship lines serving 
it, of the 29,000 visitors to Bermuda, 

2,000 couples are honeymooners— 
every seventh person, almost fourteen 
per cent; whereas the percentage for 
Atlantic City is only .0083. How well 
the old favorites stand the competition 
can only be guessed: either blushes are 
unknown in Washington or everybody 
blushes there, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Niagara Falls, evidently 
quite sensitive about its place in song 
and story, remains silent in the matter 
of these most vital statistics. For the 
present, then, Bermuda is the most in- 
tensively honeymooned territory of 
them all. 

It lends some measure of prestige to 
a honeymoon, too—the prestige of a 
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HONEYMOONS DON’T WANE 


trip over water and of a foreign flag— 
but that is not to say that only the 
wealthy or the fashionable go there. 
Like all the pleasant places that trans- 
portation has made, there is a variety of 
prices for a variety of people, in addi- 
tion to which, honeymooners notori- 
ously spend all they can afford or more 
on a trip, and for its duration rub 
elbows never to be rubbed again. If 
travel broadens, it also levels, particu- 
larly as to honeymooners. 

It levels the prestige of places, too, so 
that now there is little more kudos in 
the destination than in the going; any- 
body can go anywhere—and does, on 
honeymoons—and Saratoga is become 
Washington, and Miami Luna Park, 
and the whole custom of wedding trips 
means less honor in the observance than 
dishonor in the breach. 


ET everybody honeymoons. Here is 


‘a custom, of brief existence, that 
lacks apparent utility, that, for most of 
its followers, is economically question- 
able, that has lost prestige—yet one 
that is so binding that it waxes in the 
leanest of years. Can it be the survival 
—the revival—of a long lost tradition? 
Is it the drive of an ancient urge, once 
an instinct, then a habit and a law, that 
now compels people to take wedding 
trips? 

The word honeymoon seems to come 
from the Norse custom of drinking 
mead, a honey wine, for thirty days 
after a wedding feast (though the 
Encyclopedia Britannica cynically sug- 
gests: ““As the moon commences to 
wane as soon as it is full, so does the 
mutual affection of the wedded pair”) 
and honey, perhaps because bees sting, 
has to do with the fanfare of marriage 
in all sorts of lands, from Greece to 
Russia and China. But there is nothing 
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in marriage rites ancient or modern 
about a vacation trip for the wedded 
pair, though the trip and the secrecy 
and the seclusion, like the veiling of the 
bride, are sometimes held to be sur- 
vivals of the custom of marriage by 
capture. 

Of all the honeymooning couples, 
future, current and former, who were 
questioned for this treatise, however, 
not one would admit to drinking honey 
wine, though all displayed a suspicious 
interest, and neither they nor the par- 
ents involved were at all clear on the 
question of capturing, being captured, 
or desire to recapture. If they were fol- 
lowing a very old tradition they either 
didn’t know it or they practised its rites 
in secret. Instead, when pressed to give 
the reasons, if any, for honeymoons, 
they advanced the following: 

To get the bride an expensive ward- 
robe; enable the couple to become 
thoroughly acquainted; start marriage 
off (a) right, (b) by having fun, (c) 
with a bang. 

All these reasons, at first sight, seem 
impressive, but will they wash? The 
first, emphasizing the expensive trous- 
seau, was propounded by an obviously 
embittered male parent, who immedi- 
ately wrecked his own argument by 
stating that any excuse would serve, 
when a woman wants clothes, and that 
therefore there was no sartorial reason 
for going on a wedding trip. 

Nor does a journey seem essential 
for the bettering of acquaintanceship. 
Grant that the memory of legislators in 
action may silence future quarrels; what 
honeymooners ever admit the possibil- 
ity of future quarrels, and does the 
Smithsonian promote better under- 
standing of spouses? Niagara’s eg 

inking Falls and sinisterly mie 
Goat Island—would not these and the 
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glittering distractions of Atlantic City 
and Bermuda divert any couple’s atten- 
tion from each other? A honeymoon in 
solitude almost certainly would bring 
about full and complete knowledge; if 
that knowledge is sought, why do 
honeymooners herd themselves into 
the most popular places? 

Perhaps, after all, that is the real 
reason for honeymoons, whether honey- 
mooners realize it or not—to keep from 
knowing each other for as long as pos- 
sible. Otherwise, if married people must 
know each other, why not fly at once to 
the nest and stay there and start right 
in knowing each other? Nobody should 
be blamed for wanting to postpone 
knowledge of another member of his 
genus, so why not admit the truth—and 
besides, there is little left for revelation, 
these days, when a honeymoon begins. 

And do honeymoons start marriage 
right? The divorce rate answers. As for 
starting marriage by having fun, do 
honeymooners have fun? Are they not 
all continually self-conscious and nerve- 
wracked, with the unease of the wild 
thing nearing the trap? That reason will 
not do unless it be conceded that the 
bride, having got her man, uses the 
honeymoon for resuming the réle of 
the hunted—and who gets married for 
fun, anyhow? And finally, as for start- 
ing marriage with a bang—if the 
intention is to make marriage as lasting 
and painless as possible, what logic is 
there in starting at its highest peak, 
whence any course is down, beside 
which all else must seem flat and un- 
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profitable? There lies the explanation 
of the honeymoon joke—it is the laugh- 
ter of the burnt child. 

No, the reasons offered in their own 
behalf by those most directly impli- 
cated must, after careful weighing, be 
discarded. Instead, after considerable 
meditation, the following profound and 
scientific hypothesis is herewith ad- 
vanced: 

People go on honeymoons because 
they think they will like the trip and are 
ashamed not to go. Also, since it is an 
impractical, expensive and potentially 
disastrous venture, they, being people, 
persist in going no matter how ill they 
can afford it. This view of the matter is 
not likely to become widely accepted, 
for it does little to enhance the impor- 
tance of the event which honeymooners 
in self-defense must justify as all- 
important, or stay home. 

Is there no solution? Your critic, con- 
structive as always, would make this 
modest suggestion: if there must be 
honeymoons, have two of them. Each 
couple should be forced to go away to- 
gether defore marrying. If after that 
there is still a wedding, they should 
stay away from each other for a month 
afterward, as a sequel-moon, let us 
call it. 

That way lies good for all. For the 
travel bureaus, hotels, railroad and 
steamship companies, and trousseau- 
makers, a double shot at the profits. For 
the bride and groom, two months in- 
stead of one to remember all their lives. 
They will long for both, often. 


—S 
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Training the Cutthroat 
Competitor 


By H. W. WuickKerR 


Our economic war was lost on the playing fields of American 
colleges 


IsToRY is a racial drama written 
H in terms of periodic social and 
economic catastrophe, its epi- 
sodes of war and panic leading into each 
other as naturally as do those in any 
comedy or tragedy of human conduct. 
During the intervals between wars and 
panics, nations bury their dead, clear 
away the débris, and set hopefully 
about the task of reconstruction. New 
treaties are signed, new theories prac- 
tised; mills hum, and the fields are 
green; and before the passing of a gen- 
eration the inevitable crash comes or the 
big guns boom again. What motivates 
the drama? From whence arise its emo- 
tions of hate and fear, and of envy, 
avarice and greed? If we substitute 
reason for dogma, we shall find the 
answer in the competitive spirit; we 
shall also find that this spirit demoral- 
izes business and industry; that it 
menaces such institutions as i 
home and education; and finally, that 
it threatens the peace of the world in an 
age when the recurrence of another in- 
ternational butchery may mean the end 
of civilization itself. 
The competitive spirit recognizes no 


end other than winning, or victory re- 
gardless of means involved. While 
society must depend for permanency 
upon the degree to which it achieves the 
welfare of all, the competitive victory, 
in any field from sports and games to 
international relationships, comes at the 
cost of defeat. The success of one man 
connotes the failure of another, and so 
of nations; for every competitive bless- 
ing there is some competitive affliction ; 
and at best but fifty per cent of those 
who compete in the game of life may 
hope to share in its spoils, for spoils they 
are. When we consider the tendency of 
competition, through chance as often as 
thought, to lavish its wealth and power 
upon the fortunate few, overcentraliz- 
ing national and international resources 
to the point that the many of races and 
nations are often denied the actual 
necessities of living, we must admit that 


the competitive percentage of success is 
much smaller. Viewed in democratic 


perspective, the competitive spirit has 
been, and is now, a social monstrosity 
capable of making failure and futility of 
any governmental ideal. 

As far back as history probes into 
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social organization, sports and games 
have their hold on human nature in 
their dramatization of the principles 
which underlie civilized progression; 
and it is in sports and games, accord- 
ingly, that the conflicting attitudes of 
life and living are most easily traced. 
Aside from their biological significance 
to the anatomical structure of the 
human body, sports and games fall 
naturally into two main divisions: those 
essentially competitive, or an outlet for 
predatory brute urges; and those em- 
bracing mental activity, friendship, 
sportsmanship and other ethical con- 
cepts applying to the equally universal 
urge toward esthetic living. The 
ancient Greeks, for example, had their 
pancratia, and the Romans their glad- 
iatorial combats, exciting the crowd’s 
blood lust and satisfying its craving for 
the ar according to the extent 
that these elemental competitions en- 
dangered life and limb—just as today 
we have our prize-fights, 

matches, gridiron battles and other ex- 
hibitions of brutality. The Greeks and 
Romans also had their recreative sports 
and games which correspond, in their 
freedom from physical contact, to 
modern tennis, golf, chess and bridge; 
and it is not unlikely, when differences 
in equipment are discounted, that they 
hunted, fished and tramped in the out- 
doors much as we do today. 


LTHOUGH the brute is now less im- 
A portant in civilized survival than 
the mind, it is interesting to note that 
the institutions erected by modern 
society for the education of its youth, 
the refinement of the public mind and 
training in leadership, place their em- 
phasis upon crude combat spectacles 
such as football, which are primarily for 
the brute rather than the mind. As the 
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competitive spirit runs riot in intercol- 
legiate competitions, it is more than 
probable that the worst traits of human 
nature, fostered by the desire to win at 
any cost on the gridiron, become domi- 
nant later in business and industry, and 
in politics and international relation- 
ships. If, for instance, student and 
alumni patriotism believes the welfare 
of its Alma Mater dependent upon a 
championship football team, it is not 
dificult to understand why national 
patriotism should see in military and 
naval forces the only hope of security; 
and if football machines must clash for 
victory, it follows that armies and 
navies must also be used for aggression. 
Again, if wars have retarded civilized 
progress for generations, it is not un- 
likely that intercollegiate conflicts and 
the resources of body and spirit thrown 
into them are directly responsible for 
the failure of colleges and universities 
to fulfill their obligations to a society 
bewildered in the machine age. 

Where the competitive spirit, bound 
by no law but the brute right of the 
stronger to rule the weaker through 
force, seeks victory in commercial 
rivalry and territorial aggrandizement 
on the international battlefield, it is as 
ruthless in its demand for victory in 
institutional advertising and gate re- 
ceipts on the intercollegiate gridiron. If 
the nations of the world sacrificed 
millions of their youth for commercial 
rivalry and territorial aggrandizement 
from 1914 to 1918, our colleges and 
universities, since the inception of the 
intercollegiate competitive system, have 
sacrificed the health of thousands of 
their students for institutional advertis- 
ing and gate receipts; they have sub- 
ordinated every cultural objective to the 
point where physical superiority and 
material accumulation stand out over 
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intellectual achievement in the aspira- 
tions of their undergraduates and 
alumni alike. They shout the glory of 
conquest in the same terms and spirit. 
The plaudits of history are for victo- 
rious generals; the applause of the 
student body goes to its star athletes. 
Such names as Alexander, Caesar and 
Napoleon are to history as Thorpe, 
Coy and Grange to college and univer- 
sity life. College and university life 
offers its bounty, its honors and its dis- 
tinctions, to a Joe Savoldi, a George 
Wilson and an Ernie Nevers; it would 
never scout for or hold out inducements 
toa frail youth with the budding genius 
of an Einstein; a hunchback with the 
inventive possibilities of a Steinmetz 
would be driven mad by neglect and the 
uproar and hysteria around him before 
the end of his freshman year. 

When a university administrator 
justifies the present system of intercol- 
legiate competition on grounds of in- 
stitutional codperation, sportsmanship 
and student moral and physical well- 
being, he merely carries into a highly 
commercialized racket the mean lip- 
service that hypocrisy gives ideals for 
expediency’s sake. He is sincere in but 
one thought: the team must win! If the 
team does not win, the university name 
fades out of sport-sheet prominence and 
loses its appeal in false advertising, and 
the public no longer masses at the turn- 
stile to pay the cost. If the university 
name passes into temporary oblivion, an 
hysterical public will pack its sons and 
daughters off to swell the enrolment of 
other institutions who boast conference 
football championships. Percentage of 
enrolment increase is a political card up 
the trick sleeve of the administrator in 
his gamble with State legislatures for 
public- funds in the form of bigger 
building and maintenance budgets. 


Most States, for example, support 
two or more colleges or universities. If 
the administrator of one is able to show 
an enrolment increase twenty per cent 
above that of another, he may logically 
demand the same percentage of increase 
in his budget, though his sister institu- 
tions be crippled by the arrangement 
and go begging. Far from promoting 
institutional codperation in the educa- 
tion of the State’s youth, this manner of 
dealing, based primarily upon the win- 
ning football team, leaves each college 
or university the mortal enemy of every 
other college or university; it accounts 
for the bitter institutional feuds which 
keep college life in a state of turmoil 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and it 
explains the student riots which an- 
nually follow important games in every 
section of America. 

Honor among thieves at times ap- 
proaches probability; but honor among 
universities in the matter of coaching 
contracts is a positive myth. Some years 
ago there was a coach on the Pacific 
Coast who won national recognition for 
the championship crews he led to 
Poughkeepsie. His ability to get the 
best out of a boy on the end of an oar 
and develop a rowing machine was in 
reality secondary to his influence upon 
the student body as a whole. To 7,000 
college men and women he summed up 
everything good that youth idealizes in 
manhood. Shortly after his last champi- 
onship at Poughkeepsie, he signed a 
contract for an annual salary of $6,000 
which bound him to his university for 
four years. Keenly appreciative of his 
publicity value, convinced that he pos- 
sessed the coaching magic to bring its 
crew activities out of their doldrums, an 
Eastern university, knowing that he was 
under contract, sent representatives to 
solicit his services and to offer him 
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$15,000 a year. Since this coach lived in 
a world where economic values take 
precedence over such abstract considera- 
tions as honor, and having a family to 
support, he could not refuse the offer. 
His word, pledged in black and white, 
meant nothing either to himself or to 
the institution which offered him the 
inducement to break a contract binding 
in any court of law. Incidentally, crew 
activities are still in the doldrums on 
the campus of the Eastern university, 
and the coach’s name has lost its 
glamor in national rowing circles. It is 
not amiss to add that the university he 
had first represented went back, two 
years later, to the Big Ten Conference 
for the coach of a championship foot- 
ball team on exactly the same principle, 
or lack of it. 


HESE examples are typical enough 
‘Lee sum up the actual history of the 
competitive spirit in promoting institu- 
tional codperation; they are typical 
enough to warrant the conclusion that 
the competitive spirit regards all con- 
tracts as scraps of paper; typical enough 
to justify any means by the end, if the 
end be victory; and typical enough to 
leave in the minds of student masses a 
philosophy of expediency disastrous 
when applied to business, industrial and 
international relationships. The com- 
petitive spirit, in addition, has made 
such a shambles of university life that, 
though institutions of higher learning 
were erected by the public for the un- 
folding of the heart and mind, coaches 
of combat spectacles who foster the 
brute may command salaries far in ex- 
cess of the salaries of professors, deans 
and others whose mission it is to lead 
youth into the learning of the ages, to 
refine the public mind, to train the 
leaders upon whom the future of the 
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race depends. The degeneracy into 
which the competitive spirit has 
plunged college and university life may 
be seen in the tragic fact that, at this 
day, when life has never been nearer 
chaos, and when civilization trembles in 
the balance as the machine launches us 
into a new age, American colleges and 
universities are known only for their 
winning football teams. They give us 
all-American line and backfield stars 
when the crying need of the nation is 
intellectual and spiritual leadership 
which will reéstablish internationally 
the vital obligations of man to man. We 
would like to think of Notre Dame and 
Southern California as great American 
universities for reasons other than foot- 
ball; we would like to think that the 
millions of our youth now in halls of 
learning see and feel other values in 
life than brute—but what evidence have 
we in institutional advertising and pub- 
licity for such a hope? 

Sportsmanship? The Team Must 
Win! If an opposing team’s chances of 
victory rest with a star fullback, in the 
sacred name of institutional advertising 
and gate receipts batter and pummel 
that fullback into injury and exhaustion 
in order that there may be a headline 
spilling of the dope-bucket and a climb 
in the sport-sheet record of conference 
standings. Sportsmanship? My boy, as 
an institution of higher learning, we are 
interested in your body, not in your 
mind! Though a mongrel dog will run 
the half mile thrice as fast as you may 
hope to do, we will glorify you into a 
campus hero and a national celebrity 
for doing poorly what a mongrel dog 
does well. We recognize the physical 
superiority of the animal kingdom, and 
in that superiority, as you approach it 
to the limit of your ability, you may 
appreciate our hopes of your future. A 
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liberal viewpoint, is it not? Sportsman- 
ship? Why does the crowd, in the heat 
of student patriotism, boo the referee 
whose decisions, right or wrong, dimin- 
ish the home team’s prospects of 
winning? Sportsmanship? Why an eth- 
ical concept which condones any breach 
of any rule, so long as the offender is 
not caught in the act, and so long as the 
violation contributes to victory? 

Student moral well-being? Is the 
referee on the field not to the game as 
the court of justice to social and civil 
order? Is the student attitude toward 
the referee and the rules he interprets 
and applies not exactly that of crime 
toward the court of justice and the laws 
it represents? And is the gridiron spec- 
tacle, seething with the worst emotions 
of the crowd, not a schooling in lawless- 
ness and other attitudes which have 
their place in social chaos? 

Health? When gymnasium space, 
athletic equipment and coaching tal- 
ent are monopolized by a few paid 
soldiers of fortune to the practical ex- 
clusion of the many who are students, is 
health not a lost consideration in the 
intercollegiate system? When the 
bodies of these few mercenaries are 
overdeveloped, broken and their or- 
ganic vitality sapped by the rigors of 
training grinds and the shock of battles, 
can the term health be anything short 


“of mockery in the propaganda with 


which the administrator, for he is the 
real sinner, blinds the public to the evils 
of the system? 

Health? Within the memory of the 
present college generation, a university 
belonging to the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence had a quarterback whose name is 
tall a byword in such 


came out of a pyramid of human flesh 


with a broken vertebra in his neck. 
Without him, the team could not win. 
So, during the remainder of the season, 
at the risk of his life, he was sent into 
battle after battle with his neck in a 
plaster cast; and the publicity depart- 
ment of the university made capital of 
the fact that it had a warrior of spirit so 
indomitable that even a broken neck 
could not keep him off the field. A boy 
like that would drag his guts across No 
Man’s Land to cut enemy barbed-wire 
entanglements for an infantry charge. 
The health consideration on the inter- 
collegiate gridiron is exactly what it is 
on the international battlefield. 

Far from giving us leadership 
during this period of national and 
international crisis, our colleges and uni- 
versities, vitiated by the competitive 
spirit, have overpopulated our prize- 
fight and wrestling rings with Joe 
Savoldis, George Wilsons and‘ giants 
like the Munn brothers, both of whom ' 
are now dead from beatings received 
there. Far from refining the public 
mind and awakening us to ethical con- 
cepts which might lead to play in games, 
to living in business and to peace among 
nations, our colleges and universities 
have kept the brute alive in us and given 
us a taste for anything in the realm 
of sensation from flag-pole sitting to 
bunion derbies and marathon dances. 
Although this is the age of science and 
the machine, we are still so far behind 
science and the machine that a human 
fly can congest traffic by doing a hand- 
stand on the cornice of some temple of 
exchange forty stories above the pave- 
ment! Although everything good in 
thousands of years of racial history has 
moved us to the climax or crisis of our 
development in this age, we are still so 
primitive that we will herd a hundred 
thousand strong into a stadium to roar 
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for brute victory while twenty-two 
helmeted warriors batter away at each 
other in a combat that belongs to 
ancient epochs when savagery decided 
the fate of contending social groups. 
This, in the main, is the influence of the 
competitive spirit upon education in an 
era when the hope of civilization itself 
rests with the heart and mind. 


HE menace of the competitive spirit 
Tin business and industry is exactly 
what it is in college and university life; 
and it is in business and industry, under 
the guise of Rugged American Indi- 
vidualism and other high sounding 
terms for practical piracy, that we find 
it reaching its ultimate conclusion in 
periodic disaster for society. For gener- 
ations we have drugged ourselves into 
acceptance of a monstrous platitude 
which holds that competition is the life 
of trade, when in reality competition is 
the death of trade and everything re- 
lated to trade; it is the spirit of panic, 
the spirit of war; and wherever it 
moves it leaves behind it the wreckage 
of lives, homes and enterprise—and 
battlefields strewn with the bodies of 
youth. 

Competition is the natural outlet for 
the predatory brute urge; it allows 
neither for fellowship nor the repose of 
living in the various professions. Every 
grocer who sets out to win preys upon 
every other grocer who, in civilized 
perspective, should, more than any 
other man, be his friend; his success is 
directly proportionate to his ability, 
through any expedient, to attract trade 
from his competitors; and he rises as 
they fall, or they rise as he falls. One 
needs but glance at the overstatement 
and falsehood in modern advertising, 
or listen to it over the radio, to deter- 
mine to what extent honor has been 
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driven from the struggle for survival 
and supremacy; one needs but consider 
the poisons in drugs, narcotics, pre- 
pared foods and other products to settle 
any doubt he may have as to whether 
or not our present system of business, 
industrial and professional competition 
has for its objectives the welfare of 
society. The team must win! Business is 
business!—which is an even more em- 
phatic negative to the ages-old question, 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” 
Competition the life of trade? 
Consider our banking situation during 
the past four years. For more than a 
generation, under the theory of unre- 
stricted competition, banks were per- 
mitted to multiply in every community 
and State until, at the time of the stock 
crash in 1929, they had reached a total 
of more than 30,000; each, directly or 
indirectly, at war upon the other in the 
struggle for survival and supremacy. 
One of the weapons in this war was the 
raising of interest rates on savings de- 
posits. In Seattle, a city of 500,000 
population, for example, one savings 
and loan company offered five per cent 
at a time when reliable banking houses 
were having difficulty paying four per 
cent or less. Through high pressure 
salesmanship and radio advertising, the 
savings and loan company lured ap- 
proximately 27,000 depositors from 
rival banks; and its president, caught in 
the hysteria of speculation, gambled his 
stockholders’ money away in any wild 
venture from Oklahoma oil wells to 
Alaskan gold mines. Another savings 
and loan company in the same city 
adopted his policies. When the inevi- 
table crashes came, the two companies 
carried the life savings of more than 
42,000 people down with them, and in 
the meantime they had threatened the 
security of many conservative banks 
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around them. The savings and loan 
officials are now serving prison terms, 
but this fact scarcely compensates the 
stockholders for the loss of their homes 
and the time many of them have spent 
in municipal breadlines. Roughly, in 
one way or another, competition has 
taken a toll of more than 10,000 banks, 
or about one out of three, in spite of the 
vitality it is assumed to give trade. 

What has the competitive spirit done 
to promote the life, the liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness of the nation’s 
millions since the close of the World 
War, and through the panic years from 
1929 to the present? What contribution 
has the competitive spirit made in busi- 
ness, industry, the professions and to 
the institutions of marriage and home? 
In its overcentralization of wealth and 
control of natural resources, the com- 
petitive spirit has raised the cost of 
necessities such as food, clothing and 
shelter to a point where marriage is 
folly for the average man or woman 
under thirty, since from college com- 
mencement to that age the average man 
can hardly hope to have made a business 
or professional start remunerative 
enough to support a family. 

Having made such a start, if fortu- 
nate, he is swept along on a tide of re- 
lentless competition. He must make 
good, he must win, he must defend his 
place against others as predatory as 
himself; and if he relaxes, if he pauses 
for breath, he is left behind in the race 
by those who are stronger, swifter, 
shrewder, or luckier. He can not play in 
college games, for he must fight; he 
can not live in business and professional 
life, for he must also fight. He must 
prey upon others as th upon 
him. His only p in reathi =f 
victory. If he breaks the law, the crowd 
will boo him for getting caught; if he is 


not caught, and the violation brings him 
wealth and power, the crowd will ap- 
plaud as readily, though he wreck the 
lives of millions and menace the peace 
of the world itself. Such a competitive 
system of preying upon society is a 
glorious scheme of legalized brigand. 
age in which, ultimately, the super- 
business man, having destroyed every- 
body else, destroys himself. Such a 
competitive system at best, in the inter- 
vals between its wars and panics, leaves 
all but the idler wolfish and gray before 
the half century mark and denies us the 
consolations of living from youth to 


To meet the demands of the com- 
petitive system, the American home- 
maker must give himself to the routine 
and regimen of business and industry. 
Day after day, week after week and 
year after year, he is a warrior in the 
field. During these years, he drags his 
worst and exhausted self home at night 
to feed it and put it to bed; he has 
neither the time nor the energy for 
those personal relationships which lead _ 
to companionship and happiness, and 
which make home a main foundation 
stone in any social structure. During 
these years, he is a stranger to his wife; 
he is a stranger to his sons and daugh- 
ters, if he has any. It is in this manner 
that the competitive spirit drags so 
many of its victims into the divorce 
court by the age of forty or before, 
when they realize that life has given 
them nothing in common but the spoils 
or lack of spoils in victory or defeat. 

The victors of competition are few 
and the vanquished many. Such victors 
are the all-Americans of the greater 
gridiron game; they are to national and 
international life as is the super-athlete 
to college life; they hold the same 
monopoly upon the material resources 
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of national and international life as the 
super-athlete holds upon the activities 
and honors and distinctions of college 
life, and to the same practical exclusion 
of the masses. Whatever its form, con- 
stitutional democracy or limited mon- 
archy, the competitive spirit tolerates 
no other government than government 
of the few by the few and for the few. 


HEN the competitive spirit deter- 
W ntnines policy in international 
relationships, it makes each nation the 
prey of the other. The enrichment of 
one grows out of the losses of the other, 
as among individuals; each, knowing 
that competition is lawless, and that 
God is with the big battalions, looks 
upon the other with fear and hatred; 
and fear and hatred, in turn, lead to 
armaments, and finally to war. What 
are rules on the football field? What 
are laws among nations? It is the spirit 
that makes or breaks rules and laws. 
International wars are as inevitable, in 
the competitive spirit, as the feuds of 
educational institutions in their clash for 
public money. 

Back in a forgotten day a Nazarine 
carpenter suggested that men were 
brothers, and that each should treat the 
other as he would have the other treat 
him; he also set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount the principles upon which 
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men and nations may find peace and 
happiness, ignoring the competitive 
spirit for the gentler and more affection- 
ate urges of the human heart. The 
competitive spirit and human brother- 
hood can not live in the same world; 
the one is the death of the other; the 
one the hope of civilization and its ul- 
timate goal, the other the doom of 
civilization and its oblivion when the 
next international war comes. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness are the rightful heritage not only 
of the individual, but of races and 
nations; and in civilized living, they 
come from the heart and mind, not 
from the competitive superiority of the 
brute as it multiplies into teams and 
into armies for purposes of aggression. 

It is time that society, in America and 
elsewhere, were taking stern measures 
to emphasize in the education of its 
youth those elements of the heart and 
mind which contribute to the life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness of 
individuals and races and nations. It 
would seem that if we are to live in 
business, industry, professions and in 
other social and international relation- 
ships, that we must first drive the com- 
petitive spirit from sports and games 
and look to those activities of the body 
which allow for the spirit of play, which 
is, after all, the spirit of living. 


Cyd 
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GARE 


. G WELLS 
He= dreamed 
in print of a 


Utopia in which there 
were no passports; a 
happy world in which 
respectable citizens 
not actually convicted 
of a grave breach of 
the law could move 
about at will. The 


cise has but little to 
recommend it, either, 
particularly on a 
steamy June evening, 
when everybody in 
Greater New York 
seemed to have come 
down to the steamer 
to see somebody else 
off on a journey. All 
this gayety and mirth 





Landscaper, at this 
moment in a humid 
New York apartment 
instead of only a few hours out from 
Cherbourg, and only two days from San 
Sebastian, because of the temporary loss 
of one of these priceless documents, is 
of the opinion that there is much to be 
said for the Wellsian suggestion. Un- 
fortunately, we seem to be farther away 
from anything of the kind than we 
were when Mr. Wells had the dream, 
which was several years ago, before any 
one had even conceived the notion of 
holding a World Economic Conference, 
and thereby intensifying the spirit of 
nationalism which seems to have flour- 
ished so well in the post-War atmos- 
phere. 

One could hardly ask for a more 
striking example of the importance of 
small things in the plans of human 
beings; for two hours the Landscaper 
chased up and down the dock, to and 
from the telephone, and around and 
around the Bremen, with “For want of 
a nail the shoe was lost” etc., running 
through his head. This form of exer- 








—here and there a sad 
couple shedding a few 
tears over a separation 
—and one mild-mannered bibliomaniac 
pursuing his wandering luggage about 
a very large ship. .. . Who would 
not, in these circumstances, join a 
Society for the Instant Abolition of 
Passports? Especially when the chase 
was in vain, and the Bremen, too 
fast to catch, sailed away with the lug- 
! 

Then to have the missing paper turn 
up from its safe hiding place, under- 
neath the cushion of a taxicab, just as a 
substitute arrived from Washington, 
the State Department having decided 
that the Landscaper’s record was good 
enough to trust him with another pass- 
port, seemed almost too much. But, bar- 
ring further accidents of this variety or 
other varieties—the world allows a mar- 
velous range of choice—the Columbus 
sails today, and in six more days the 
Landscaper will have caught up with his 
luggage, and shortly thereafter, the 
Lord willing, will be on his way to 
Spain. 
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cA Preview of Spain 

His piece was to have been about 
T the Basque country, entered by way 
of Biarritz and Bayonne; perhaps there 
will be something said on the subject 
next month, by which time your cor- 
respondent hopes to have gone into the 
matter with some thoroughness. The 
Basques are like most unusual people 
in that pretty nearly everything written 
about them is not true; the Landscaper 
has never been one to admire Saturday 
Evening Post Basques. They belong too 
definitely to the romantic tradition, 
which clings to everything Spanish, and 
which is oddly out of place at the mo- 
ment in a Republic that is doing its 
sturdy best to be realistic about every- 
thing. 

Anyway, Spain was never the ro- 
mantic country its French visitors made 
it out to be; what they seem to have 
overlooked altogether was the salty wis- 
dom of the Spanish peasant, who is a 
realist of realists. Realism and mys- 
ticism abide side by side in Spanish 
character, but not much of Nineteenth 
Century romanticism. However, the 
lecture must not start before the Land- 
scaper has even found himself safe on 
a steamer; both the new passports 
might be lost on the way, in which case 
there would be nothing to do but give 
up the journey and try it again in a more 
fortunate year. 


Spain Under the Republic 


H1s Hispanophile has not been back 
Ts. the beloved country of his adop- 
tion since the Republic came into being, 
and is naturally pretty well eaten up with 
curiosity to see what is happening, that 
is to say, what effect recent radical gov- 
ernmental changes, such as the decrees 
further limiting the power of the 
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church, have had upon the everyday life 
of the people. In the past, no govern- 
ment has interfered to any extent with 
the life of the Spaniard, who is not 
much disturbed by changes at Madrid 
unless there is an attempt to interfere 
with what he feels to be his personal 
prerogatives. What effect has the pres- 
ent régime had upon what the Spaniard 
himself loves to call “nuestra an- 
arquia”? It is not easy to gather from 
the newspapers; one might as well try 
to find out what is happening in various 
sections of America from reading our 
own public press. The picture is always 
in the large, and official, but it is the 
human side that is of first importance. 
This is particularly true of Spain, where 
the human being—the individual—is of 
importance. 

Of this, however, more later. . . 
With us in the United States the New 
Deal moves swiftly forward to what- 
ever end it is going to attain, and wise 
is the man who can see just what that 
is. Spending our way out of the depres- 
sion is a simple formula; whether or 
not it will work depends upon so many 
unseen factors that any man rash enough 
to prophesy what this country will be 
saying about Franklin D. Roosevelt 
four years from now would deserve 
some sort of medal. One thing becomes 
increasingly obvious: without apparent 
intention he and the Democratic party 
are building up one of the most gigantic 
and powerful political machines this 
country has ever seen. The New Deal 
must have men to put it into effect, and 
where are these men to be found more 
easily than in the ranks of the Hungry 
Faithful? Thousands will be put on 
Government payrolls in one way or an- 
other, and in the past these appointees 
have been quite willing to work for the 
party that gave them the job. This is 
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not meant for derogatory criticism of 
either President Roosevelt or his fa- 
mous plan; it is perhaps inevitable, but 
it ought not to be overlooked at the 
same time. 


The Old and the New 


N CERTAIN places, the New Deal be- 
I gins to bear a very curious resem- 
blance to the Old Deal, which is some- 
what disquieting. The stock market 
goes up and up as the dear old dollar 
goes down and down, and the financial 
pages begin to fill once more with ad- 
vertisements of tips on sure-things. 
Somebody discovers a stock called Na- 
tional Distillers, and as the States swing 
to the Wet column, National Distillers 
shows its skyrocket blood in a way that 
brings many a dollar in profits to the 
insiders, who are just as much interested 
now in the real worth of a stock as they 
were back in 1927—8—9. The pressure 
to get in is almost overwhelming; 
there’s no way to lose, the tipsters say, 
and the suckers, many of them well- 
bitten in October, 1929, seem to have 
forgotten already. Proponents of the 
stock market insist that all this is an 
inevitable concomitant of a returning 
prosperity; all the howls that were 
heard in the years following the Big 
Crash about the sins of speculation have 
died down completely, or turned into 
loud bids for stocks that will not pay 
any dividends for several years to come, 
no matter how well the New Deal works 
out, but which promise to put plenty of 
easy money into the pockets of pur- 
chasers. 

If this has somewhat of the tone of 
a Jeremiad, it is not meant to have. The 
Landscaper does not mind seeing the 
lambs fleeced, because the lambs ought 
to know better. But if this sort of thing 
was so bad when we were in the midst 
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of the depression, how does it suddenly 
become “one of the most encouraging 
signs of the economic future of the 
country”? Of course, nobody ought to 
ask such questions at a time like this, 
when everything possible is being done 
to persuade us all that before we know 
it, the picture will be rosy once more 
and we’ll all own two cars apiece to run 
over each other with during our long, 
long hours of leisure. . . . 


The Books Keep On 


N THE meantime, books continue to be 
I written about the situation, explain- 
ing it all in ABC terms, and making it 
seem so utterly simple that anybody 
with any intelligence at all knows they 
are bound to be wrong. Because if the 
human race is anything, it isn’t simple. 
It doesn’t move in straight lines, but 
in spirals, loop-the-loops, Immelmann 
turns, tail-spins, or any other- figures 
you can think of. Therefore the econ- 
omist who begins to present nice charts 
and graphs is dealing with tangible fac- 
tors and omitting the imponderables, 
or, in other words, the most important 
part of the story. A good many months 
ago the Landscaper quoted with con- 
siderable approval a remark made by 
Mussolini, which was that while pro- 
duction is mechanical, consumption is 
human. This text was expanded upon 
at length, the purpose of the comment 
being to show that most of the so-called 
thinking done by our great industrialists 
during the boom left the consumer and 
his variable demands out of considera- 
tion. This, to be sure, came about partly 
because during the boom, it is a push- 
over to high-pressure the consumer into 
buying anything. It looked easier than 
it turned out to be a little later. 

One of the soundest, calmest and 
sanest of recent volumes on our 
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troubles and the remedies therefor is 
Common Sense About Machines and 
Unemployment by Morris P. Taylor 
(John C. Winston, $1.50). It is really 
a book full of common sense, with a 
careful and thoughtful consideration of 
all sides of the various questions in- 
volved, including Technocracy, and 
Mr. Taylor makes a good deal of the 
fact that one of our gravest dangers is 
the flexibility of consumptive power in 
a country with a relatively high living 
standard. 


Mr. Chase Speaks Out 


TUART CHASE has had a good deal to 
S say on the same subject. He has an 
essay in Essay Annual, edited by Erich 
‘A. Walter, of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (Scott, Foresman) 
called “Column Left,” from which this 
succinct paragraph is borrowed: 


We have oversold ourselves on gadgets 
pumped by the instalment plan, enormously 
extending industrial plants for the production 
of luxuries and semi-luxuries which, in a crisis, 
people do not need to buy, and frequently, in 
the teeth of the advertiser’s psychologist, will 
not buy. A recent commentator has estimated 
that the margin of “consumer capriciousness” 
in the present domestic market is at least 
twenty-five per cent. No former depression 
has known such a margin, and the current 
slump is rendered the mere severe by virtue 
of a huge new element of overproduction in 
the sense of excessive capacity in the luxury 
trades. Where, for instance are the Tom 
Thumb golf courses of yesteryear? 


In view of the New Deal this sounds 
somewhat vieux jeu, no doubt, but it re- 
mains to be thought of as we build our 
new prosperity. The point is, are we to 
build it upon any more solid foundation 
than the old? This, to be sure, is the 
answer that must be found by the gen- 
tlemen who are administering the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. And Mr. Tay- 
lor’s most striking conclusion is that, for 
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the future, profits to the business man 
and the manufacturer will be much 
smaller; in other words, that we are 
in for a more equitable distribution of 
wealth because great fortunes in a few 
hands are a menace in an industrial civ- 
ilization. Why? Because it is the mid- 
dle-class salaried man and the laborer 
who represent the large market for the 
products of our machines, men in search 
of a higher standard of living, and 
whose wants were a long way from be- 
ing fully satisfied even in the boom 
period. Then there is the farmer, who 
will inevitably be made rich by the op- 
erations of the current relief measures, 
and who will become a huge market for 
everything from $500 radios to electric 
milking machines with an alarm-clock 
attachment. 


The Future of Invention 


t 1s Mr. Taylor’s opinion that not 
I many new gadgets will come along 
any time soon to give a boost to pros- 
perity such as it received from mechani- 
cal refrigerators and radios. Funda- 
mental human wants are few, he says, 
and the means of satisfying them are at 
hand if some way can be found to pay 
for them, except in one instance, air- 
cooling and conditioning. He is at one 
with a number of observers on this point, 
the somewhat general belief being that 
all houses of the future will have cool- 
ing plants just as they now have heating 
plants. Several small devices have come 
into the market recently, most of them 
working on the principle of having an 
ordinary electric fan blow against wet 
cloth; this is merely an indication of the 
trend. But once satisfactory machines, 
large and small, are put into the market 
it will, as in the case of radio, very 
quickly reach the saturation point, and 
this is possible even under a planned 
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economy, such as Mr. Taylor discusses, 
meaning primarily that savings are to 
be kept out of plant enlargements, 
and large fortunes broken up into little 
ones. In short, the common man may 
finally get his because if he doesn’t the 
Machine Age may turn out to be a 
fiasco. 

Outside this country Mr. Taylor 
looks toward China and India as two 
great markets—two enormous and 
densely populated countries where a 
low standard of living prevails. But he 
is careful to point out that countries of 
this sort, as in the case of Japan, mech- 
anize themselves very quickly—Russia 
is an even more striking example of 
how so-called backward nations are able 
to avail themselves in a very little while 
of all that the rest of us have learned 
about mass production and so on—and 
as soon as some of their own needs are 
satisfied, begin to use cheap labor to 
flood the rest of the world with the 
products of their machines. At any rate, 
foreign trade is out of the picture for 
the moment for a number of reasons, 
not the least our own game with the 
dollar, and our refusal to do anything 
about the tariff, although to do anything 
about it at this moment when we are 
moving heaven and earth to push up 
prices would be quite unreasonable, to 
put it mildly. 


Against High-Pressure 


B; To return to Mr. Taylor’s book, 
he agrees with Mr. Chase that in- 
stalment buying is exceedingly danger- 
ous, and that high-pressure selling of 
any kind must be modified or dropped 
altogether. One supposes that he means 
to include dishonest advertising, of 
which there remains so much, after all 
this talk about purifying the profession 
and putting it on a high plane, that one 
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New York department store has 
adopted for its slogan “Tells the 
Truth”! The implications are not hard 
to find, and department store advertis- 
ing in general is far superior in decency 
and honesty to most: at least it is gen- 
erally free from the hateful fear-motive 
that runs through so much other adver- 
tising. This has been particularly 
noticeable lately: “Buy now because 
prices are certain to be higher in a few 
weeks.” There may be more truth in this 
than in most advertising statements, 
but maybe prices will not be higher in a 
good many lines; the old consumer- 
demand might not be as great as cal- 
culated, and then would prices go up? 
Or if they did, might not the consumer 
return to his shell? A good many people 
have learned to do on less during the 
depression, and it will take a little time 
to reéstablish buying habits on a more 
extravagant level. About public’ works, 
Mr. Taylor very sensibly says that 
money for such ventures should be 
accumulated during good times, very 
sensibly, except that public monies do 
not accumulate in a democracy. The 
politicians could not bear the sight of 
such an accumulation. . . . This run- 
ning comment may or may not do jus- 
tice to a thoroughly simple and sound 
book, which deserves its title. It touches 
upon a number of matters such as old- 
age insurance and so on; in fact, it 
covers within a reasonable scope the eco- 
nomic questions everybody is talking 
about at present. 


cAnother Pleasant Dream 


NOTHER book dealing with some- 
A what the same questions is Robert 
Segal’s Triopoly (Duffield and Green, 
$2). Mr. Segal defines the economic sit- 
uation as a three-cornered war between 
consumer, capital and labor, and fore- 
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sees an eventual solution through co- 
ordination of world production. In 
other words, Mr. Segal has created an- 
other Utopia, which however sound it 
may be in principle, does not promise to 
come into being any time soon. Perhaps 
we may learn more about the possibili- 
ties of controlling world production 
when we see how our plans for control- 
ling domestic production work out. Lit- 
tle enough encouragement for anything 
of this kind is to be derived from the 
proceedings of the World Economic 
Conference, out of which not much of 
importance would have emerged even 
if the American delegation had gone 
into it knowing exactly what it stood 
for. Mr. Segal is an internationalist, and 
people of his type of mind must have 
their dreams no matter how many solid 
realities they encounter head-on. 

The pamphleteers are busy these 
days and many of their offerings are 
both interesting and valuable. There is, 
for example, Work Camps for Ameri- 
cans: The German Experience and the 
American Opportunity by Osgood 
Nicholas and Comstock Glaser (John 
Day, 25 cents), a sound analysis of the 
German handling of the problem Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has tackled with his 
Conservation Camps. The Germans, 
apparently, went at the job with a good 
deal more thought and thoroughness; 
they even put men and women into the 
same camps, which these authors think 
highly desirable. They also provided 
for an abundance of wholesome recrea- 
tion and educational activities. If we are 
to have work camps, the German plan 
seems sound and practical. Our own 
tentative steps in this direction have 
some quite obvious errors that will 
doubtless come to light when we learn 
just what goes on. That the problem of 
what to do with our young people who 
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leave college for a world in which they 
have no place is one of the gravest ques- 
tions before the country can not be de- 
nied, and no matter how rapidly trade 
picks up, there are so many trained 
workers to be reabsorbed into business 
and industry, it is bound to be long 
months before we get around to the 
young. Unless, of course, we are willing 
to give them jobs and leave the older 
unemployed on the shelf, which would 
be a sorry enough solution. The Truth 
About “Buy American” is another 
pamphlet from Research Associates, 
Madison, Wisconsin, the authors being 
C. K. Alexander, Edwin M. Fitch and 
Haldor R. Mohat, a reasonable argu- 
ment against one of the many idiotic 
campaigns started during the depres- 
sion, this one with the backing of that 
sterling patriot, William Randolph 
Hearst. 


The Kaiser’s Come-Back? 


DOLPH HITLER AND THE NAZIS by 
A T. D. Kemp, Jr., is a pamphlet bi- 
ography published by Robert C. Cook 
and selling for twenty-five cents. It is 
a readable summary of the German sit- 
uation, concluding that the return of the 
Monarchy is inevitable, with the out- 
look none too good because the Kaiser’s 
sons are such a set of weaklings. The 
causes back of the violent anti-Semitic 
campaign are clearly stated and credi- 
ble. Hitler is painted as a great oppor- 
tunist, with no real qualities of states- 
manship, a man doomed to final and 
complete failure because, while he has 
every trick in the bag, he has neither the 
intelligence nor the character to run a 
government. 

Arthur Newton Pack’s years of work 
for forestry give him the authority to 
speak upon this subject which is just 
now so much to the fore because of Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt’s keen interest in it, and 
the planned expenditure of millions 
upon it. Mr. Pack’s book is called For- 
estry: An Economic Challenge (Mac- 
millan, $1.75), and is a clear setting 
forth of the many problems that face 
this country in trying to work out a 
satisfactory policy for the preservation 
of such forests as already exist and in 
planning for the future. Any one who 
comes fresh to the subject will find it 
far more complicated than it looks on 
the surface; it is of a piece with all our 
national problems because of the vary- 
ing conditions of ownership of land, 
etc. Mr. Pack is not a propagandist in 
this book, but a sound thinker who 
knows his subject and has something im- 
portant to say upon it. 


cA Dull Fiction Season 


HE mid-summer dullness has set- 

tled heavily upon most classes of 
publishing, but there is still some fiction 
that deserves consideration. For ex- 
ample, Hervey Allen’s huge novel, 
some 1,200 pages, Anthony Adverse 
(Farrar and Rinehart, $3), which is a 
book club selection and which has been 
hailed with a shower of superlatives by 
the reviewers. It is the life story of a 
man, done in the pi ue tradition, 
with some touches of modern psychol- 
ogy in certain passages. It is not, per- 
haps, the masterpiece it has been called, 
but it is a highly readable and enter- 
taining adventure story, with a certain 
amount of philosophical content.’ The 
style is upholstered, and at times tire- 
some, but whatever its faults its very 
size argues a power of creation on the 
part of its author that does not belong 
in the current tradition of the American 
novel. The scene shifts widely, all the 
way from Auvergne in France to the 
American Southwest; the time is from 
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1775 to 1825. The spirit of the times 
plays a large part, as the book goes from 
the dying flamboyancy of the Eight- 
eenth Century aristocracy to the rise of 
Nineteenth Century individualism and 
the development of natural resources. It 
is not at all a book to be neglected in 
such a season, and most readers are cer- 
tain to find it entertaining. Where it 
will stand ten years from now is, to be 
sure, another pair of gloves; reviewers 
are sometimes a little careless in their 
prophecies. 


eAn Interesting Volume 


RS. PEARL BUCK’s volume of short 
stories on Chinese themes, The 
First Wife and Other Stories (John 
Day, $2.50) is distinctly a realist’s book 
about China, and should interest all the 
readers of this talented novelist’s other 
works. The germ of The Good Earth is 
to be found in a sketch under the head- 
ing of “Revolutionaries.” The under- 
lying theme of the book, as far as it has 
a theme, is the tragedy that arises from 
the impact of Western ideas upon an 
ancient culture, of which Mrs. Buck is 
constantly aware. The stories differ in 
literary merit, but all are good reading, 
the work of a fine mind and a skilled 
hand. 


Some Other Good Novels 


s THE Landscaper looks back over 
A the year’s fiction to date, he is very 


much struck by the lack of outstanding 
novels, Mrs. Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings’s South Moon Under, As the 


Earth Turns by Gladys Carroll, 
Little Man, W hat Now? by Hans Fal- 
lada are three of the best; and of the 
three Mrs. Rawlings’s book is actually 
the most striking, although Miss Car- 
roll’s story of New England farm life 
deserves the success it is having. It has 
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been years, however, since the novels 
were generally so poor; perhaps the 
fall season will do something to atone 
for the dullness of the spring. One first- 
rate novel that is coming the Landscaper 
has had the good fortune to read in ad- 
vance, Helen Waddell’s Peter Abelard, 
which Holt’s will be publishing some- 
time in September. This is, as its title 
might indicate, a retelling of the story 
of Heloise and Abelard, one of the 
perfect love stories of the world, done 
into magic prose by George Moore a 
number of years ago. Miss Waddell, 
who is a great medievalist, has chosen 
a different approach from her Irish fore- 
runner, in that she stresses the theologi- 
cal implications of Abelard’s tragedy; 
actually he finally works out his 
formula upon the basis of his own pas- 
sion and suffering, which may make a 
very fine book sound somewhat unat- 
tractive. But it isn’t; the prose is beau- 
tiful, and the love story is there for 
those who do not care to go deeper. It 
is a sounder novel in its background 
than the poetical Moore work, and seri- 
ous readers will make a mistake to miss 
it, a really distinguished piece of fiction 
in a world that offers all too few. 


Good and Pretty Good 


OME other recent novels that will 
S bear investigating, although the 
Landscaper’s enthusiasm, from the 
samples he has tasted, is not to be de- 
scribed as exactly overwhelming, are 
Robert Herrick’s Sometime (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $2.50), a story of an- 
other Utopia; Carr by Phyllis Bentley 
(Macmillan, $2), an earlier novel by 
the author of the successful J/nheritance; 
Count Your Blessings by Rhys Davies 
(Covici Friede, $2.50), a story of the 
Welsh mining country very much in the 
D. H. Lawrence tradition; and perhaps 
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the most engaging of this collection, 
Ishbel Ross’s Marriage in Gotham 
(Harper, $2). This last is a study in 
human relationships, _ intelligently 
handled and interesting to read, a bit- 
ter story, but one at least that has 
something quite definite to give the 
reader. Mr. Herrick’s version of Never- 
Never Land is about as good as most 
stories of Utopia, a world created more 
or less in the image of the author. For 
this reviewer’s part, a law could be 
passed against novels about Utopias. 

Miss Bentley’s book deals with the 
same part of the country as Inheritance, 
and while it is not so wide in its scope, 
it gives a good indication of her quali- 
ties, which, while they may not strike 
some of us as being of the greatest im- 
portance, are essentially sound and ad- 
mirable. Mr. Davies began a brilliant 
literary career a half a dozen years ago, 
and allowed it to be broken into by a 
fanatical worship of Lawrence. Perhaps 
now that the Master has departed, the 
Pupil will strike out on his own again 
and go somewhere; Lawrence was an 
upsetting influence in exactly the same 
way as Proust, for both men were pro- 
foundly what they were in a literary 
way because of sickness. Their imitators, 
without the same sickness, were—and 
are—just imitators. This may be a some- 
what dangerous theory to set forth, but 
the two men mentioned are extreme 
cases, and therefore all the more to be 
avoided as models by the young, not, 
God forbid, because of any moral con- 
siderations, but purely on esthetic 
grounds. 


cA Plea for Peace 


wo autobiographies of unusual in- 
"T rerese are among the current offer- 
ings, one of them the work of a dis- 
tinguished English novelist, Storm 
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Jameson, who calls her book No Time 
Like the Present (Knopf, $2.50); the 
other by a physician and traveler, Halli- 
day Sutherland, whose Arches of the 
Years (Morrow, $2.75) has in it some 
of the qualities that made Axel Mun- 
the’s San Michele such a runaway best- 
seller. Miss Jameson’s striking book is 
as much as anything else a story of her 
world, the world of the War generation. 
It is also a passionate plea that some- 
thing be done to stop the war that is 
coming toward us as fast as it can, a 
plea based upon the tragedies and hor- 
rors of that other war. This is no ordi- 
nary pacifistic propaganda; it is the cry 
of a sensitive soul against what people 
had to go through in 1914-1918, 
against the brutality of the old phrases, 
including “I gave my son”—is there 
anything more genuinely sickening than 
the shiploads of Gold Star Mothers 
whose pictures appear in the newspapers 
at intervals holding small American 
flags and making the round trip at Gov- 
ernment expense? Miss Jameson is not 
regretful that the civilian population 
will have to bear its share of the suffer- 
ing in the next war, and neither is any 
one else who has ever witnessed the joy 
a large part of the civilian population 
gets out of war, women “war-workers” 
in particular. Miss Jameson’s book is 
not to be recommended to people who 
wish to be amused or entertained by 
what they read; it is merely intended 
for people who can be stirred into action 
against another war. How many of 
these there are one hesitates to say. Per- 
haps the first move they should make 
would be to draw up a petition asking 
for a moratorium on international con- 
ferences. 

Dr. Sutherland’s book is, of course, 
something else again. A Scot of Scots, 
he has lived in many out-of-the-way 
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places, such as the remote isle of Harris- 
Lewis, where the tweeds come from. 
He writes well of many things, includ- 
ing bullfighting, which he even tried 
himself a little, twice with a cape in a 
ganaderia, the farm where the fighting 
bulls are bred. He also crawled down a 
whale’s main artery, and in general 
proved himself to be the sort of person 
who wishes to see and do things for him- 
self. His book is a rich book, with many 
facts and scores of observations; the 
result of an alert, inquisitive mind’s 
contact with the world in many places. 
It is a safe enough recommendation 
for any intelligent reader, one of the 
most informative and entertaining 
books that the Landscaper has seen for 


months. 


eAn Aristocratic Trader Horn 


_ book that ought not to be 
overlooked is of the Trader Horn 
school in that it resulted from the meet- 
ing of an old man with a woman novel- 
ist. There the resemblance ends. The 
old man was Count Nicholas de Tou- 
louse Lautrec de Savine, K.M., the 
woman novelist, Stella Benson, one of 
the keenest and cruelest people living. 
The Count, so Miss Benson says, 
wandered into her ken in the English 
village of Much Wenlock; long had 
he wandered, making his way about like 
a minstrel of old, telling tales for what 
he could get out of them. His language 
is in itself delicious, and Miss Benson 
has set it down as nearly as it sounded 
as possible. The title of the book, be- 
fore we forget it in our excitement over 
the Count himself, is Pull Devil, Pull 
Baker (Harper, $2.50), and it is a 
choice of one of the book clubs. The 
Count specialized in what he called 
“Loving Stories,” and in these, he re- 
veals the simple truth of masculine 
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vanity to a degree that is shocking, or 
should be. What delight Miss Benson 
had from this exposure one can imagine 
from a knowledge of her other books. 
. . » The Count himself is superb, and 
he fell into jtst the right hands; this 
book ranks a top-rating among the sea- 
son’s offerings. 


«More on the Economic Situation 


EFORE we get clear away from what 
ails us and what is to be done about 

it, another book needs to be mentioned. 
It is The Internal Debts of the United 
States, edited by Evans Clark, assisted 
by George B. Galloway (Macmillan, 
$4.50), a complete study of the existing 
situation, compiled with the assistance 
of such research organizations as The 
Brookings Institute, Columbia Univer- 
sity, the American Public Utilities Bu- 
reau and the National Transportation 
Committee. The picture is not exactly 
a pretty one, as can readily be imagined. 
Mr. Clark insists that no matter what 
measures are taken to work us out of the 
current situation, such as the expansion 
of public work and the increase in the 
volume of money—both dangerous ex- 
pedients in the eyes of some—we shall 
find ourselves in the same fix again if 
we do not discover a method for check- 
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ing such sudden, sharp drops in income 
as accompanied the present depression. 
A number of remedies are offered, some 
of them too complicated for this simple- 
minded amateur economist to compre- 
hend; as usual in such books, the reme- 
dies are less important than the 
presentation of the facts. In general, 
Mr. Clark and his friends are not 
alarmed at the existence of debt, which 
they consider the natural concomitant 
of capitalist economy ; they object to the 
maladjustment of debt. One wonders, 
however, if the gigantic waste in na- 
tional, State, county and municipal 
affairs that resulted in the overwhelm- 
ing public debt of the present is a “nat- 
ural concomitant of capitalist econ- 
omy.” Perhaps itis. . . . 

Those who wish a little cheerful read- 
ing will find it in We Have Recovered 
Before: A Comparison of the Present 
Depression With the Major Depres- 
sions of the Past Century, 1837, 1857, 
1873, 1893 by Walter W. Price (Har- 
per, $1.50). Mr. Price is a believer in 
the business cycle, and he argues con- 
vincingly for its truth and accuracy, 
presenting brief, but clear and well- 
thought-out studies of the other great 
depressions, and showing the frames of 
mind that accompanied them. 


CLFOYERNDD 





Nétes of a (Cosmopolitan 


By BarBara E. Scott FIsHER 


minds of the adventurous with the spar- 

kle of a comet, and a keen, though per- 
haps latent, desire of most such people has been 
to set sail for this languorous isle, sooner or 
later, by hook or by crook. After all, to bring it 
down from the realm of the fabulous to fact, 
it is only ten days from San Francisco and every 
month a ship sails through the Golden Gate 
into the sunset bound for that shining coral reef 
that circles Tahiti like some magic ring. Thus 
this largest of the French Society Islands is 
really quite reasonably within reach, yet, hap- 
pily, far enough away to keep it from being 
spoiled. 

It has been thoroughly enjoyed, and pub- 
licized accordingly, by the artistic and literary 
frgternity almost since a certain Captain Wallis 
warped his ship into one of its quiet harbors in 
1767, and first told the world about it. On his 
heels a few months later came Bougainville, 
the Frenchman whose fame is _ blazoned 
throughout the tropics by that magnificent 
magenta-flowered vine that bears his name, and 
ever so many celebrities have continued to drift 
Tahiti-ward since then, drawn irresistibly by 
rumors of the beauty of this jade-green paradise. 


When Gaugin Fled to Tahiti 


\UGIN fled the bondage of civilization and 

lived in a little villa in Punaavia (not far 
from Papeete) where he made many of his most 
striking canvases, exchanging them gratefully 
with native tradesmen for the bare necessities of 
life. These have since found their way into the 
choice collections of the world, connoisseurs 
often paying fabulous prices for them—and 
willingly. I recently saw several in the loan col- 
lection assembled in Chicago at the Museum 
of Fine Arts in connection with the Century 
of Progress Exposition. Gaugin’s house was 
burned to the ground after his death and with 
it went many of his greatest pictures which 
decorated the walls. If you would read of his 
life in Tahiti, settle yourself with a copw of 


Tae has always blazed across the 


Somerset Maugham’s MoS and Sixpence. It 
will also introduce you to another of Tahiti’s 
colorful characters, “dear old Lovaina,” whom 
Maugham presents as “Tiare Johnson” in the 
same novel. She was the beloved hostess for 
many years of the Tiare Hotel, sought out and 
remembered by every white stranger who came 
to Papeete. The deep veranda of the Tiare is 
one of the first places in Papeete you will learn 
to enjoy, idling away the hours, torn, perhaps, 
between a delicious French luncheon and the 
sweeping beauty of the garden into which you 
look—a garden fragrant with frangipani and 
roses, orange blossoms, and that most provoca- 
tively lovely flower of them all, the Tiare 
Tahiti. A genial artist from Czechoslovakia 
runs the Tiare now, but if you ask, he will 
usher you into the little parlor and show you a 
picture of the huge Lovaina in her flowing 
mother-hubbard gown. Even so poor a por- 
trait can not dim nor disguise the genuine 
beauty of her smile. No wonder they all, from 
the most shiftless beach-comber up, remem- 
bered “dear old Lovaina.” 


On the Trail of the Literati 


UPERT Brooke, the young English poet 
who was killed in the World War, must 
have drawn inspiration from the spell of Tahiti, 
for here he wrote “The Great Lover” and 
“Tiare Tahiti,’ both among his best-loved 
poems. Gouverneur Morris is one of the mod- 
erns who has planted his low gray native villa 
out from Papeete on the Broom Road—a fa- 
mous stretch of roadway built at great expense 
by the French Government, but one that makes 
it possible for you to gain a fairly comprehen- 
sive glimpse of the island on a short stay. Along 
its winding length you come upon many of the 
year-round residences of the English and 
American colony that lend stability to the social 
life of the island. 
R. L. S. lived in Tahiti as well as in Samoa. 
His simple thatched house, where he wrote 
most of the Master of Ballantrae, is owned now 
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by an American. And did you ever hear of 
Robert Keable, the preacher who turned to 
pagan ways, and wrote Numerous Treasure? 
His home is set in a rarely lovely garden, his 
library stocked with rare books and rarer letters 
from R. L. S., now the property of his son, 
Robert Keable II. You simply couldn’t roam 
around this exotic island without picking up the 
trail of Pierre Loti, and sure enough, before 
very long, you reach the very spot where he met 
his sweetheart, Rarahu, near the Falls of 
Fautaua, the pool into which the stream empties 
still bearing his name and known as Loti’s pool. 
His inimitable description in Le Mariage de 
Lott recalls it all. Fautaua Falls, at the end of a 
giant gorge whose sides are cushioned with 
jungle, drop like fabulous lengths of silver rib- 
bon from the edge of a six-hundred-foot vol- 
canic rock, and hold you spellbound with the 
wonder of their setting. What a place for a 
picnic, native fashion—of fish, breadfruit and 
oranges—then a swim in the blue depths of the 
pool! 


Bargains in Paradise 


ITTLE wonder that many are finding their 
way on cruises or regular sailings to this 
“Greenwich Village of the Pacific” where you 
can live like a lord at the Tiare, three blocks 
from the sea front, for the amazing sum of 
thirty-two dollars a month including meals— 
hire a bungalow with a wide veranda, two 
rooms and a bath for anywhere from twenty 
to fifty dollars a month, and secure the services 
of a Tahitian maid for another ten. It does 
make you stop and think. You may buy bully 
beef, victrola records and marmalade from the 
dark recesses of the trading store or wait for 
the market at five o’clock of a Sunday morning 
when all the country folk come in to Papeete 
to buy and banter. In the fragrance of the 
morning you dawdle among quantities of glow- 
ing flowers, tempting fruits and the most curi- 
ous fish in the world—and whatever you carry 
away will be neatly tucked in a dainty bag 
woven from the fronds of cocoanut palms. Here 
you will buy countless varieties of paerus, amaz- 
ing pieces of calico stamped in brilliant colors 
that the natives wear so gracefully, a hula out- 
fit, perhaps, strangely wrought beads, native 
hats, headdresses made of filmly cocoanut rib- 
bon for a costume ball, pearls and exotic per- 
fumes. In the meantime the day with all its 


activities lies ahead and you are torn between 
hiking through the green hills, a wild pig hunt, 
a motor drive around the island, marvelous 
fishing by day and at night with torches, or a 
swim where the beaches boast neither bath 
houses nor bathing suits. In the evening you 
will make your way to Sophy’s, sit in the purple 
shadows of her veranda while she rocks her 
three hundred pounds gently back and forth, 
and to the rhythmic creak of her rocker mull 
over the doings of the day while she does her 
best to take the place of “dear old Lovaina”’ in 
binding your affections to her beloved Tahiti. 


cAustralia on the Horizon 


UsH on south from Tahiti for another three 
Prrrousand odd miles and you will find your- 
self in the harbor of Sydney, a bay enthusiastic 
Australians consider equally as impressive as the 
Bay of Naples. Steep coastal hills shelter this 
placid haven from storms. You sail through a 
narrow passage between abrupt heights into its 
security, and there is nothing that gives you a 
more comforted feeling after a couple of weeks 
of wide horizons at sea than the quiet embrace 
of a Jand-locked bay, particularly if you are a 
land-lubber. Behind Sydney rise the Bue 
Mountains, originally so difficult to penetrate 
that they were known as the Barrier Range, 
but now scaled by splendid motor roads that 
afford you marvelous vistas of mountain and 
sea. These granite-faced precipices are not un- 
like the Palisades along the Hudson in their 
abrupt formation and as snaring to a host of 
evanescent colors. Back of this range, which 
prevents the ocean clouds from passing, lies one 
of the great desert regions of the world, though 
progressive Australians are finding that deep 
wells release some water and are extending 
their ranches in its direction wherever possible. 
The fertile lands along the coast are devoted to 
great sheep-raising ranches in a large measure 
and from them and the ranches in other parts 
of the Commonwealth the world gets most of 
its wool. 


We Enjoy Sydney and Melbourne 


YDNEY ambitiously circles most of the bay, 
S and bathing from -any number of fine 
beaches has given its people great prowess in 
the matter of swimming and other water 
sports, particularly in the ingenious art of surf- 
riding. As yachtsmen, too, they excel, almost 
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everybody having some kind of a little boat 
which gives endless joy and a first-class knowl- 
edge of navigation. Sydney is a great place for 
picnics. In fact this graceful accomplishment 
has been carried to a point of excellence by the 
Australians who know how to have and give a 
better time with a basket lunch and an after- 
noon’s outdoor diversion than most people, for 
they have learned how to play. And to see them 
at their best, make a point of being in the Aus- 
tralian Alps for their winter games in July and 
August. These peaks of the Barrier Range, 
well-worn and ancient as any in the world, 
form the dividing line between New South 
Wales and Victoria, and are the highest part of 
the island. 

You may cover the distance of about six hun- 
dred miles between Sydney and Melbourne by 
motor if you like, for the roads are very good, 
or by train. Canberra, the newly made capital 
of the Commonwealth, is about midway be- 
tween the two cities, a mecca for many visitors. 
Melbourne pleases at once with its broad streets 
and dignified buildings, a city which in the days 
of the original Australian “gold rush” of 1851 
was the banking centre of Australia. It gained 
its first real start in the “boom” days, when the 
mining centres of Ballarat and Bendigo were 
deep in the hills behind Melbourne and they 
shipped their gold, several of the nuggets the 
weight of a man, down to Melbourne. 


(aptivated by the Australian Koala 


HILE you sojourn in Melbourne you 

will probably make the acquaintance of 
your first koala, the most engaging of all Aus- 
tralia’s interesting animals. This surprised- 
looking little creature is the counterpart of 
our teddy bear in appearance—about two feet 
tall, tailless and garbed in a coat of thick gray- 
ish fur. His eyes, set far apart, are like shining 
black buttons, his claws sharp for tree climbing. 
But it is his nose which gives him his shy, comi- 
cal expression. It appears to have been tacked 
on as an afterthought, as though he intended 
to masquerade behind it for amusement. His 
expressions and his antics certainly amuse the 
world at large. If he is frightened, he will cry 
like a child, and he makes a captivating pet, 
wholly inoffensive, doing no harm or damage 
to any one or anything. The koala is protected 
by the Victorian government, for the law 
strictly forbids their capture, but if you would 
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To THOSE seeking guidance in select- 
ing a school or college we suggest that 
they refer to the Special School Sec- 
tion of the September issue of Harpers 
Magazine. 


In this issue will be found the many 
educational possibilities which the 
coming school year offers. In_ its 
School Section are represented the 
best type of schools and colleges — 
academic, preparatory, finishing, jun- 
ior college, military, and schools for 
special training. A wide range of 
schools in all localities, to fit all pur- 
poses and purses, that will help you 
in the selection of the one best suited 
to the needs of yourself, or of your son 
and daughter. 


Our Schoe' Bureau will be glad to aid 
you in solving your particular school 
problem and will send you free its School 
Booklet in which will be found many 
helpful suggestions. Address 


School Bureau 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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find them in their native gum trees, a two- 
hour run from Melbourne will bring you to one 
of Australia’s wild-life sanctuaries where you 
may enjoy this original little tree-sitting cham- 
pion at his best. Once they were found all over 
Australia, but about forty years ago some un- 
known epidemic destroyed them by the thou- 
sands. Now, however, those that are left are 
being well looked after. 


Bond Between -Australia and 
cAmerica 


MERICANS feel at home in Australia not only 
by reason of the cordiality of the Aus- 
tralians but because of the many similarities be- 
tween the two countries. To begin with, they 
are about the same size, and according to Mr. 
David Dow, Official Secretary for Australia, 
conditions in the Western States of the United 
States particularly resemble those in Australia. 
In many lines rural development of the two 
countries has followed similar plans and the 
mammoth Australian water conservation 
schemes were originally based upon the experi- 
ences of American irrigation engineers. But in 
one way the relationship goes even deeper, for 
as that great Australian, the late Sir Edmund 
Barton, who was one of the framers of the 
Australian Constitution and first Prime Minis- 
ter of the Commonwealth, said, “Had any one 
examined the pockets of each of the lawyer- 
delegates attending the Australian Federal 
Conference, he would have found copious ex- 
tracts from the writings of Alexander Hamil- 
ton.” Thus it could not have been mere 
coincidence that that momentous Federal Con- 
ference changed the six self-governing British 
Colonies into the six states of the Australian 
Commonwealth in 1901, and adopted a Con- 
stitution so similar in character to our own that 
we now have a bond of relationship which con- 
tinues to hold us very close together. 


To India This Winter 


ECEMBER, January and February are the 

best months in India. You will want to 

take this into careful consideration when you 
plan your itinerary, whether you have arranged 
to make India the goal of your journey this 
winter or intend merely to include as much of 
it as you can on a cruise around the world. Dur- 
ing these three precious months the days are 


bright and warm, the nights often distinctly 
cool, and you will want every one of them in 
which to absorb what you may of the mystery 
and romance that is India. 


Better Hotels in India 


ou will probably land either in Calcutta or 

Bombay, but in any event you will he 
drawn irresistibly to the north of India, for no 
seasoned traveler is satisfied to come home with- 
out at least a bowing acquaintance with the 
Himalayas whether he achieves it from Dar- 
jeeling or makes his way on up through Kash- 
mir and realizes his ambition in a sight of the 
Kyber Pass. One thing is that these days you 
may go in comfort all over India. Times and 
hotels have changed. In fact the hotel position 
has so greatly improved that you will find, quite 
apart from those in the principal cities which 
have always been good, that all through the 
country there is a string of hotels that compare 
more than favorably with well known _hos- 
telries in any part of the world. This is an 
immense satisfaction, particularly in a warm 
country. Charges are moderate, too, and with 
the exception of the big hotels in Calcutta and 
Bombay, follow the European plan which, 
based on pension terms include a bedroom 
with bath attached, chotahazri (early tea), 
English breakfast (a real boon to the energetic 
sight-seer ), lunch, tea and dinner. So with these 
petty but important details disposed of, you are 
ready to scan one of the comprehensive tourist 
maps made available by the Indian State Rail- 
ways and decide which parts of India you are 
going to make your own—a distracting .and 
difficult piece of work. 


Where to Go in India 


F you choose Kashmir with its forgotten love 
gardens and linger perhaps in some moon- 
light garden planted with white flowers— 
white poppies, jasmines, white lotus beloved of 
Hindu poets, that gleam against the velvet of 
night—your schedule may not allow you time 
to explore the vast chambers of Seringapatam, 
the lair of the “Tiger of Mysore.” If you travel 
to Darjeeling, astride its ridge of mountains 
above the bed of the great Ranjit River, the 
highest mountains in the world, the back-drop 
for your adventures, you may have to forgo 
Delhi, a city that more than all others recalls 
the past glory of the Moghal emperors. If your 
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idea in going to India is to get in some big game 
shooting, you may reserve without charge of 
any kind a forest shooting block containing a 
large variety of big game, within twenty-four 
hours’ journey of Bombay, and spend your 
time there at a very moderate cost picking up 
trophies that will keep you in hunting yarns for 
as long as you will be able to get any one to 
listen. You would never forgive yourself if you 
did not include Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, par- 
ticularly the former where the incomparable 
Taj Mahal still bears witness to the love of 
Shah Jehan for Mumtaz Mahal, his well- 
beloved wife. Inconsolable at her death, he 
found surcease from his grief in building this 
memorial to her loveliness. That settles Agra 
for us. Simla with its fashionable colony and 
Kiplingesque romances offers a strong attrac- 
tion, but Jaipur, the “Rose Pink City” is so 
near and so utterly different from any other 
city in India that you decide to include it. 


Saipur, the Rose Pink (ity 

OR one thing Jaipur is the heart of the great 
Preingdom of Rajputana and the only city in 
India that possessed the distinction of having a 
genuine town-planner, as her streets running 
straight and generously wide proclaim. Ma- 
harajah Jai Singh II, who built the city, was a 
man of parts—soldier, statesman, astronomer 
—and his city, of which his magnificent palace 
was the head and corner stone, made a deep 
impression on the world. His palace is known 
wherever astronomers gather because of its re- 
markable Jantra or Observatory, the largest of 
five which he established in various parts of 
India. He worked out his instruments in ma- 
sonry, evidently considering portable brass in- 
struments untrustworthy, and there they stand 
today, though they were erected sometime in 
the early Eighteenth Century—the mammoth 
sundial having a gnomon ninety feet high and 
a base one hundred and forty-seven feet in 
length—still a marvel of accuracy. 

Jaipur scintillates with color from the turbans 
of her stately Rajputs to the minarets of her 
pink and mauve temples and palaces. In after 
years when the plaintive sounds of India have 
faded and grown dim, you will find yourself 
bound to Jaipur by the invisible strands of rain- 
how memories, colored by the rose-gold of sun- 
set, the pattern of her beauty delicately distinct 
in the great mosaic of India. 


NOTES OF A COSMOPOLITAN 


Events Abroad 
SEPTEMBER 
Belgium: 
Ninth Century Procession at Tournai 
England: 


Old Custom: Widdicombe Fair, 
Moor, Devon, September 12 


Widdicombe-in-the- 


National Rose Society Flower Show, New Hortioultural 
Hall, London, September 15 to 17 


British Racing Drivers s00-Mile Motor Race, Brook- 
lands, near London, September 16 


Archery Contest, Bath, September 19 


Celebration of Dr. Johnson’s Birthday at Lichfield, Sep- 
tember 19 


Ram and Cheese Fair, Northampton, September 19 
Old Custom: Clipping the Church, Painswick, near 
Stroud, September 24 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Flower Show, Olympia, 
London, September 27 to 29 
France: 
Mystery Play at Alise-Sainte-Reine, September 10 
Germany: 
Fall Fair, Cologne, September 15 
Historic Lambertus Festival, Muenster, September 17 


Italy: 
International Alpine Congress, Cortina d’Ampezzo, Sep- 
tember 10 to 14 
Scotland: 
Highland Games, Oban, September 13 to 15 
Highland Gathering at Inverness, September 14 to 16 
Old Custom: Rood Fair, Dumfries, September 28 
Spain: 
Golf Tournament, Bilbao, September 20 to October 15 
Féte of San Miguel at Leén and Seville, September 20 


OCTOBER 
Bulgaria: 
Independence Day, Separation from Turkey 1809, Oc- 
tober § 
England: 
Motor Show, Olympia, London, October 12 to 21 
Goose Fair, Tavistock, Devonshire, October 12 
Mop Fair, Stratford-on-Avon, October 12 
Kennel Club Show, Crystal Palace, London, October 11 
to 13 
Finland: 
Famous Fish Fair, Htlsingfors, October 3 to § 
Germany: 
Vintage Festival, Bingen, second half of October 
Historic Folk Festival of Gallus Mart, at Buedingen, 
October 15 to 31 
Holland: 
Commemoration of the Relief of Leiden, Leiden, Octo- 
ber 3 
Italy: 
Festival of St. Francis, Assisi, October 4 
jrand Prix of Italy, Rome, 


International Speed Trophy, 
October 15 





THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page Il) 
them over or finance municipal power plants. 
The rails can rally substantially but their long- 
term profit possibilities are certainly not great. 
They have proven particularly slow in adjust- 
ing themselves to competition and new condi- 
tions and their rates are fixed. 

There are always special situations in which 
special people make money, usually at the ex- 
pense of the general public. ‘The best plan for an 
investor who is not in constant touch with mar- 
kets and financial conditions, is to purchase the 
standard market leaders, such as Steel, General 
Electric, General Motors, Du Pont, American 
Can, etc., placing the emphasis on timing his 
commitments rather than on their selection. 


Bonds 
ag month I indicated my belief that al- 


though the stock market was in a vulner- 
able position, there was no need for concern for 
the outlook of the bond market. Results seem 
to have justified this attitude. Most good issues 
have not declined at all, in spite of the drastic 
shake-out in the stock and commodity markets. 
The supply of bonds is small in relation to the 
potential demand. Industrial improvement en- 
hances the safety of many bonds. Interest rates 
are likely to stay extremely low for some time, 
certainly until the Government gets over its 
next financial hurdle and, therefore, the out- 
look for the bond market is promising. When 
monetary inflation occurs, there will be plenty 
of time to get out of the bond market. It will 
not collapse overnight and I am not at all sure 
that it will collapse at all. It has been my ob- 
servation that, except for some unusual cases, 
more money was made this summer in bonds 
than in stocks. Opportunities in the bond market 
have not vanished and are likely to be with us 
for some time to come. 


Balance 


N ALL economic affairs there is a delicate bal- 
I ance. When it is out of adjustment, damage 
inevitably ensues. Nature, however, seems to 
provide checks and reactions which normally 
cause the balance to be reinstated. When there 
is too much production, for example, falling 
prices discourage the producer until the supply 
is in line with the demand. When the opposite 
is true, production is stepped up until demand 
may be met. 


The greatest danger of political or social 
interference with economic affairs is that the 
balance will be distorted. We are having an ex- 
ample of just this situation today. Prices began 
to rise as a result of the inflation psychology 
which was generated by Washington. Manu- 
facturers quickly stepped up production in order 
to take advantage of the then prevailing price 
and wage rates. It seems pretty evident that 
production ran far ahead of potential consump- 
tion and that there is real danger of a collapse 
of economic activity unless consumption can be 
stimulated. 

The apparently logical way of stimulating 
consumption is through the increase of wages 
and the increase of farm prices. The danger 
from this is that retail prices will rise more 
rapidly than the normal income, with the result 
that the average man whose income has in- 
creased very little so far will be unable to, or 
unwilling to, maintain his standard of living. 

In my opinion, these things are beyond hu- 
man regulation and balance will never be re- 
stored under an artificial system. It is only a 
question of whether the employer or the em- 
ployed will be able to bring the greater amount 
of pressure upon General Johnson and his 
assistants. Grave mistakes are bound to be made. 


Inflation 

LTHOUGH it is a somewhat academic ques- 
A tion, it is of interest to try to determine 
whether or not there has been any inflation yet. 
It is, of course, entirely a matter of opinion, 
anyway, but I shall hazard mine on the assump- 
tion that it may be of some interest. From the 
point of view of the average man, the kind of 


inflation which really matters is the inflation of 


prices. It is of little concern to him whether the 
amount of currency outstanding is three bil- 
lions or thirty billions, but the purchasing power 
of his income is of vital interest. It, therefore, 
seems to me that price inflation is the kind that 
really matters and this we have certainly had, 
although in a rather small amount so far. The 
ratio of gold to indebtedness outstanding has 
increased rather than decreased during the last 
few months, but, in spite of this fact, the pres- 
tige of the dollar and its purchasing power have 
materially receded as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s failure to meet its obligations and of the 
threat further to tamper with the currency. 
From a practical standpoint, there has been an 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


inflation of at least twenty-five per cent, al- 
though living costs may not have increased by 
quite that amount yet. The constant threat of a 
change in the gold content of the dollar will pre- 
vent it from regaining its old prestige until, so to 
speak, this piece of bad news is out of the way. 
The really vital question now is whether or not 
inflation can be contrelled. Probably for a while 
at least it can be, but whether Congress can re- 
frain from lavishing its apparently easy money 
will remain to be seen. Let us hope so! 


New York (ity 
HE following list of salaries, as published in 
[ the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
of July 22, is sufficient comment upon New 
York City and its financial difficulties. 
1933 1932 1920 
$20,000 $25,000 $15,000 
9,140 10,000 6,500 


10,840 12,000 10,000 
7,790 8,500 . 7,500 


President Board of Aldermen... . 

Assistant t8 Board of Aldermen. . 

City Clerk 

First Deputy City Clerk 

Secretary Board of Estimate and 
Appropriations 12,000 

40,000 


10,000 
25,000 
12,000 
12,000 
25,000 
12,000 
15,000 


10,840 
29,915 
15,040 
13,390 
28,0c0 
13,390 
20,000 


Director of Budget 

Secretary to Mayor............ 

Controller 

Chamberlain 

Corporation Counsel 

President Board of Taxes and As- 
sessments 

Commissioners, Board of Taxes 
and Assessments (6) 

Commissioners, Board of Elections 


13,390 12,000 


10,840 9,000 


7,349 


9,140 

Commissioners, Municipal Civil 

Service Commission (2 
Commissioner of Accounts 
Commissioner of Licenses... .... 
Commissioner of Public Markets . 
Borough Presidents ( 
Commissioners of Pu 


Commissioners of Park Board (4) . 
Commissioner of Health 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. . 
Commissioner of Hospitals 
Commissioner of Tenement Houses 
Commissioner of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity 
Commissioner of Correction 


7,799 
- 13,390 


Commissioner of Docks 
Commissioner of Purchases 

Chief Clerk, Magistrate Courts. . . 
Municipal Court Clerks (25) 


Grand totals 





Conclusion 


NCE again I should like to state my opinion 
O that the tide of business activity is flowing, 
or, in other words, that the spiral of the business 
cycle is pointing upward. I do not believe that 
political interference will very greatly change 
either the direction or philosophy of the recov- 
ery. It may, however, cut it short. The Ameri- 
can people are ambitious and resourceful. I do 
not believe that they will permit a political 
bureaucracy to impede their quest for prosperity. 








BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


(Continued from page IV) 


BIOGRAPHY 
(Continued) 
Mellon’s Millions. The Life and Times of Andrew 


W. Mellon. By Harvey O’Connor. New York: The 
John Day Company. $3.00. 





An account of an age of Big Business, especially of the 
amassing of the Mellon fortune. 


HISTORY 
The First World War. A Photographic History. 
Edited with captions and an introduction by Law- 
rence Stallings. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
$3.50. 
A comprehensive collection of pictures of the late 
War — action, suffering, horror — which tell an un- 
forgettable story. 


America Through Women’s Eyes. Edited by Mary R. 

Beard. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
American history is presented here in a compilation of 
writings of women since the Seventeenth Century on 
various phases of the social order and the course of 
events. 


OUR TIMES 
Hitler’s Reich. The First Phase. By Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.00. 
A clear unbiased discussion of the situation in Germany. 
Mr. Armstrong has visited Germany every year since 
the War, and has interviewed Hitler and other Nazi 
leaders since they came to power. 


The Tragedy of Russia. Impressions from a Brief 
Visit. By Will Durant. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter. $1.25. 

Among the topics discussed in this volume are “The 

Fate of the Five Year Plan,” “The Proletariat Under 

the Dictatorship” and “The New Liberalism.” 


VARIED OTHERS 
Twenty Years A-Growing. By Maurice O'Sullivan. 
With a Foreword by E. M. Forster. Translated from 
the original Irish. New York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 
A young Irish fisherman who had very little schooling 
has written with poetry and vigor an account of the 
inhabitants and their pastimes on a little island in the 
Blasket group, off the southwest coast of Ireland. 
Singing, story-telling and dancing make up life there. 


London Zoo. By Gertrude Gleeson. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company. $2.50. 

Full of information, excitement and even comedy, this 

volume tells of a great variety of living creatures, how 

they are captured, what are their habits and their ac- 

complishments. Birds, beasts, reptiles, fish and insects 

are included. 





A Free Favor— 


e There are, among your friends, certain people 
whom you go out of your way to please, even 
though other, just as good friends may get more 
perfunctory attention. These are the people whose 
intelligence you admire and whose opinions you 
value. 


e Some of them undoubtedly would enjoy read- 
ing the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, and that is 
the point. By writing down their names and ad- 
dresses below and returning them to us you may 
give these particular friends a free opportunity to 
judge. We shall be glad to send sample copies 
without charge. 
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